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J. H. AGEE ELECTED HEAD OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


JOHN H. AGEE, Lincoln, Neb., 
is the new president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Agee, who is vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., was unanimously elected head of 
the national association at a meeting 
of its board of directors held in Chi- 
cago at Hotel Stevens on February 
15, to fill the unexpired term of the 
late F. B. MacKinnon. 

With the election of Mr. Agee, 
the association reverts back to the 
policy followed some 20 years ago in 
selecting as its president an operat- 
ing man to carry on the duties of 
the office with the aid of an executive 
officer. 

Since the death of President F. B. 
MacKinnon in January, the execu- 
tive committee has held a number of 
meetings and formulated general 
plans which were presented in the 
form of a resolution to the directors. 
Under this recommendation of the 
executive committee, which was 
unanimously adopted by the direc- 
tors, the office of president becomes 
an honorary one, with the president 
elected annually from the operating 
companies by members of the board 
to serve for one year and not to suc- 
ceed himself. 

The resolution authorizes the exec- 
utive committee to employ a full- 
time man as managing director or 
executive officer to serve under the 
president. The executive committee 
has several eligible men under con- 
sideration at this time and expects 
to announce its selection within a 
short time. 

Under this modified plan of asso- 
ciation operation, the president will 
represent the association officially at 
conferences, hearings, state conven- 
tions, and other affairs as required, 
in addition to supervising associa- 
tion policies and other matters. 

This was the first meeting of the 
board of directors since the death of 





President F. B. MacKinnon. It was 
the first meeting of the directors in 
174% years at which he was not the 
presiding officer. In tribute to his 
memory Vice-President J. H. Agee, 
in calling the meeting to order, re- 
quested all to stand for a moment in 
silence and that such action be re- 
corded in the minutes. 

Following the unanimous election 
of Mr. Agee to the presidency of the 
association, the association’s general 
attorney, Alfred L. Geiger, told of 
some things pending in Washington, 
and answered questions as to what 
might be expected in the matter of 
legislation as affecting the telephone 
industry. 

There was considerable discussion 
relative to meetings of the full board 
of directors and it was voted to 
leave the matter of setting the date 
for the next meeting with the execu- 
tive committee. 

As a matter of information, there 
was a discussion of handset rates. 
It was pointed out that the Inde- 
pendent companies require the reve- 
nues from the additional charge for 
handsets and that there are compara- 
tively few in service among the 


smaller Independent companies in 
proportion to their total telephones. 
The commissions, generally, have re- 
vised the rate of the Bell companies 
when the proportion of handsets 
reaches 40 per cent of the total tele- 
phones in service. 

Those present at the directors’ 
meeting were: J. H. Agee, Lincoln, 
Neb.; F. S. Barnes, Rockhill, 8. C.; 
A. O. Black, Butler, Pa.; E. C. Blo- 
meyer, Chicago; F. E. Bohn, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; J. P. Boylan, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; W. L. Cook, Chicago; 
J. N. Cox, Cookeville, Tenn.; C. C. 
Deering, Des Moines, Iowa; H. M. 
Engh, Erie, Pa.; Walter J. Gallon, 
Antigo, Wis.; W. N. McAnge, Jr., 
Bristol, Tenn.; F. R. McBerty, 
Galion, Ohio. 

W. J. Melchers, Owosso, Mich.; 
Louis Pitcher, Dixon, Ill.; George A. 
Scoville, Rochester, N. Y.; Samuel 
Tucker, Pleasanton, Kans.; and J. 
W. Walton, Broken Arrow, Okla. G. 
B. Foscue represented H. L. Harris, 
of Chicago, and H. E. Billington rep- 
resented G. A. Yanochowski of Chi- 
cago. A. L. Geiger, Washington, 
was also present. 

The association’s new president, 
Mr. Agee, has been a member of 
its executive committee for the 
past ten years, taking an active part 
in its work during that period. He 
is serving his 12th year as director 
and general manager of the Lincoln 
company. 

His first telephone work dates back 
to 1904. He succeeded R. E. Mat- 
tison as general manager of the Lin- 
coln company in January, 1926, and 
has been its vice-president since 
1932. Prior to his connection with 
the Lincoln company, Mr. Agee was 
associated with the United Telephone 
Co. and the power properties of the 
late C. L. Brown at Abilene, Kans. 

He went to Abilene in the fall of 
1923 as general counsel of the United 
Power & Light Corp. and the United 
Telephone Co. The United Tele- 
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phone Co. at that time served 48,000 
subscribers in northern and eastern 
Kansas. -Mr. Agee not only was at- 
torney for these companies but had 
charge of public relations and per- 
formed executive work for the tele- 
phone organization. He also was an 
officer and director of several other 
telephone companies which had head- 
quarters in Abilene. 

Although born in Springfield, IIl., 
Mr. Agee has been a resident of Ne- 
braska practically all his life as his 
parents moved to Friend, Neb., when 
he was a baby. He graduated from 
the local high school and then went 
to business college in Springfield, 
Ill., from which he was graduated as 
an accountant in 1902, having pre- 
viously had two years’ business ex- 
perience in his father’s hardware 
store at Friend, Neb. 

About this time Mr. Agee obtained 
his first experience as a telephone 
man. He built an Independent ex- 
change at Adams, Neb., in 1904. 
Later he extended his lines to Ster- 
ling, and in 1907 joined Otto Wett- 
stein, Jr. (now president of the Flor- 
ida Telephone Co.) in organizing the 
Johnson County Home Telephone Co., 
at Tecumseh. This was one of the 
battle grounds of the Independent- 
Bell fight in Nebraska. In 1910 the 
Johnson County company was sold to 
the Lincoln Telephone Co. and Mr. 
Agee discontinued telephone work in 
favor of legal practice. 

In 1905 Mr. Agee entered the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska to study law. 
He took his junior year in law at 
the George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., and received his 
degree from the University of Ne- 
braska in 1910. While completing 
his law course he helped organize the 
A. D. Benway Co. in Lincoln, a 
house-furnishing establishment, and 
for three years was its vice-presi- 
dent, taking an active part in the 
business. He was the first secretary 
of the Ad Club in Lincoln, organ- 
ized in 1907. 

After practicing law in Lincoln 
for four years, Mr. Agee moved to 
Superior, Neb., where he practiced 
law until 1923 when he moved to 
Kansas. During his residence in Su- 
perior, he served as attorney for the 
Lincoln company. He was city at- 
torney from 1916 to 1921. 

In 1919 Mr. Agee helped reorgan- 
ize and finance the Southern Ne- 
braska Power Co., became interested 
in the property and was a director 
and its general counsel from 1920 
to 1923. Because of his work with 
these companies, he was invited by 
the late C. L. Brown to take the posi- 
tion at Abilene, Kans., in 1923. 
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In 1926 Mr. Agee, with executives 
of the Tri-State company of St. 
Paul, Minn., the Dakota Central of 
Aberdeen and the Lincoln company, 
organized the Continental Telephone 
Co. He and George K. Gann nego- 
tiated for and purchased most of the 
properties now operated under the 
Continental name throughout the 
middle western and southern states. 
These properties were acquired in 
1930 by Theodore Gary & Co., the 
present owners. 

Mr. Agee’s experience of many 
years in telephone and general busi- 
ness has been wide and varied, and 
he knows the problems of the small 
as well as the large telephone com- 
panies. The National association is 
indeed fortunate to have as its di- 
recting head and spokesman, Mr. 
Agee, a man of fine personality, 
character and proved ability. 


vv 
Indiana Bell Repairing 
Telephone Flood Damage 


Men and supplies now are rolling into 
the New Albany-Jeffersonville, Ind., dis- 
trict headquarters of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co,, which has been estab- 
lished in a log cabin two miles south 
of Sellersburg, Ind. 


Telephone recon- 





struction work in the flood area is going 
forward with as great speed as the re. 
ceding water will permit. 

Even before the flood had reached its 
crest at these points, orders for sup. 
plies were wired to the Western Elec- 
tric Co. These orders were filled at 
once and rushed to the Western Elec. 
tric branch at Indianapolis, from where 
they were trucked as needed. Great 
quantities of miscellaneous supplies, in- 
cluding drop and line wire, were 
ordered. 

In order to rehabilitate the devastated 
telephone plant, the company shipped 
complete new central office equipment, 
including switchboards, to Jeffersonville 
and Utica and new batteries, ringing 
machines and relays to New Albany 

Telephone equipment needed to re- 
habilitate the damaged plant in Evans. 
ville and the smaller towns in the flood 
zone near there will be ordered from 
Evansville. Approximately 3,000 tele- 
phones and bell boxes will have to be re- 
placed in that area. New central office 
equipment will be installed in Tell City 
and Grand View to replace facilities de- 
stroyed by the flood. The extent of 
damage to outside distributing plant in 
the Evansville district is not yet fully 
known, but ample replacements will be 
on hand when required for use. 
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TWO SIDES TO A QUESTION 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


CARCELY A DAY passes that we are not called upon to make 
decisions in one way or another relative to questions arising in 
our work, or concerning our personal affairs. 
ing up in our work, that we formerly referred to our chief operators, 
I am glad of the change as there is a sav- 
ing of time for customers, operators and chief operators. 
of all is the training operators receive in making decisions. 

We like people who know what to say and do without hesitation 
and uncertainty, when questions are put to them for decision. But 
unusual situations arise in our work for which there is no book 
Sometimes we have difficulty in knowing 


When such men as Benjamin Franklin had difficulty at times in 
deciding upon the right procedure concerning problems, why 
He said many problems are difficult chiefily because 
we do not have all the reasons pro and con present in our mind 
at the same time; that sometimes one set presents itself and at a 
later time the other, each one being deliberated by itself. 

Then he went on to elaborate on a plan he used which might help 
some of us when we see only one side of a question—which is too 
He divided a paper in halves by drawing a line 
down through the middle and headed one column “pro” and the 
Then for two or three days he jotted down under the 
different heads his pro and con opinions concerning the question. 
When he had them all together he was better able to estimate their 
values after considering them separately and comparatively. 

MoRAL: Never talk on one side exclusively for there are always 
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_IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS of Federal court reforms 
is chief topic of discussion in Washington today. 
Pros and cons of Congress’ possible action. Analysis 
of final outcome of the United States Supreme Court 
issue. Senator Wheeler's bill bars newspapers from 


owning radio broadcasting stations. 


communication facilities 


O MATTER what else may be 
N sharing the headlines of your 

favorite newspaper, the real 
issue right now in Washington, 
D. C., is whether President Roose- 
velt will be successful in his Su- 
preme Court reorganization plan. It 
is seemingly on every mind, and 
often on every tongue. It surcharges 
the capital atmosphere with a tense- 
ness that Washington has not known 
since the bank holiday in March, 
1933. 

From high officials down to petty 
subordinates, the inquiry pops up a 
dozen times a day and maybe two 
dozen times during a social evening. 
Trying to take a temperate view of 
it, an outsider may wonder now and 
then just why so many of these Fed- 
eral employes have such an intense 
personal interest. Just yesterday, 
for example, a_ secretary-stenogra- 
pher for an official in the Treasury 
department stopped your correspon- 
dent and asked the eternal question: 
“Will Roosevelt get away with it?” 

For once, your correspondent 
availed himself of the traditional 
Yankee privilege and answered the 
young woman’s question with an- 
other: 

“What is it to you? Surely the 
Treasury department has no special 
interest now in the Supreme Court. 
The Gold Cases are out of the way 
and your job’s safe. What are you 
worried about?” 

“Oh, I don’t know why,” she re- 
plied. “It just seems so dreadfully 
important. Everybody appears to be 
So upset about it.” 


ND THAT’S the way it is here 
in Washington just now. Sit- 
strikes, flood catastrophes, 
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down 


FCC surveys 


in the flood territories 


Federal investigations, and foreign 
wars—all are given only the most 
perfunctory attention. The chief 
topic that people here want to dis- 
cuss, from attorneys to the invari- 
ably loquacious taxicab driver so 
characteristic of Washington, is 
whether “Roosevelt will get away 
with it.” 

The oddest part of this tremendous 
interest is the fact that the ques- 
tion is always asked in a spirit of 
honest inquiry—not merely as an in- 
troduction to a speech-setting for the 
questioner’s views on the subject. 
There is, of course, plenty of discus- 
sion pro and con on the merits of 
the judicial reform question; but by 
and large most of the folks, regard- 
less of how they feel about the mat- 
ter, are more concerned with hard- 
boiled probabilities. 

They don’t want to know how you 
feel about the proposal, but what you 
think will be done about it. If you 
indicate that you don’t have much to 
say about the prospects, few will lis- 
ten to your views on the merits. 


ROM WHAT this correspondent 

has been able to learn from this 
source and that source, supplemented 
by endless and shifting “polls” on 
the House and Senate, the first big 
test will come when an attempt is 
made to split the President’s pro- 
posal so as to have Congress act on 
separate sections. As there is little 
substantial opposition to the real 
bulk of the proposal, other than that 
section affecting the Supreme Court, 
if such a split is successful, the 
“other” sections of the program 
would be put through Congress in 
jig time, leaving the Supreme Court 
issue to be dealt with alone. 


Needless to say, this is exactly 
what President Roosevelt does not 
want to happen, and it is what he 
will do his level best to prevent if 
he can. He knows very well that the 
only real opposition is against his 
proposed reform of the United 
States Supreme Court, and he is 
afraid that if that opposition is con- 
centrated on that issue by means of 
separate treatment, it may be too 
much for him to overcome. In fact, 
it is generally conceded here that 
President Roosevelt, in tying his dif- 
ferent Federal court reform pro- 
posals all into one package, was only 
following the old political strategy 
of scattering the opposition. 

Such strategy may possibly go 
awry, however, in this particular 
case, because it now becomes neces- 
sary for the President to make a 
critical issue of splitting the bills, 
thereby risking a test before Con- 
gress even comes to the merits of the 
program. If he is beaten on his 
move to prevent the split-up of the 
program, it will be widely assumed 
that he is beaten on the merits, and 
then he will be forced to compromise. 

Your correspondent believes, how- 
ever, that the President will come 
through this preliminary test vic- 
toriously. There will be a hot fight 
and the margin, in the Senate at 
least, may not be very large if the 
matter should actually come to a 
vote. Nevertheless, the President’s 
busy lobbyists are apparently satis- 
fied that they control the “situation” 
and if the White House lobbyist, 
Charles West, is satisfied, that is 
enough for your correspondent. West 
has yet to go wrong on an important 
legislative forecast since he has been 
on the job. 


HERE will this leave the pro- 

gram? Pretty much under the 
President’s thumb. The opposition 
will be put to the disadvantage of be- 
ing unable to focus its attack on 
what is really the main issue—the 
attack on the independence of the 
United States Supreme Court. How 
will it all end? What wouldn’t a 
hundred Washington correspondents 
give to have a sure answer for that 
question? Here is your correspon- 








dent’s best guess; understand it is 
just a guess, subject to later revi- 
sion: 

First of all, count the House of 
Representatives out of the fight. 
Bound and gagged as it is, the House 
is helpless to do anything except 
what the President dictates. The 
only effective opposition will be in 
the Senate. There your correspon- 
dent has counted from 30 to 35 Sena- 
tors who are likely to oppose the 
President’s Supreme Court  pro- 
posals. 

And, please understand, the word 
“oppose” here refers to real bona 
fide opposition all the way down the 
line. There will be a lot of phoney 
opposition by liberals who want to 
fog up the real fight. They will talk 
about “differing” with the President 
on this and that, but when the time 
comes for the Senate to stand up and 
be counted, they will vote for the 
President’s proposals—don’t have 
any doubt about it. Just dismiss 
their talk about opposing the Presi- 
dent as so much smoke screen. The 
real opposition—the only opposition 
—will come from the Right, not the 
Left. 

SSUMING that your corres- 

pondent’s tentative poll of 30 to 
35 Senators, who will seriously op- 
pose the Supreme Court proposal, is 
approximately accurate, it is appar- 
ent that the President still has a ma- 
jority in the Senate. That is your 
correspondent’s best judgment of the 
matter at this writing. However, he 
still feels that President’s packing 
plan will fail of enactment. How 
come? The answer is to be found 
in one word—filibuster. 

Under the Senate rules, if 30 to 
35 Senators really make up their 
minds not to let a certain measure 
become law, they can without any 
question of doubt block it. All the 
power of President Roosevelt, 
whether off or on the radio, could not 
push his bill past a determined mi- 
nority block of 30, or even less, in 
the Senate. 

Of course, the full strength of 30 
may not be mustered for a filibuster. 
Some Senators have scruples about 
filibustering, and it exposes them to 
flank attacks of a nature that may 
be highly prejudicial to their politi- 
cal future. A filibustering Senator 
can always be held up by his critics 
as “blindly blocking the will of the 
majority” and, therefore, an enemy 
to democracy. But successful fili- 
busters have been organized and op- 
erated in the past, and doubtless the 
same thing will happen in the future. 

And so to conclude your corres- 
pondent’s appraisal of the situation, 
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let us summarize: (1) An unsuc- 
cessful attempt will be made to 
split the President’s proposals so as 
to have the Supreme Court issue con- 
sidered separately; (2) the Presi- 
dent will have enough votes in both 
branches of Congress to put over his 
program; (3) however, if the oppo- 
sition is successful in organizing a 
filibuster in the Senate, the program 
will be blocked and President Roose- 
velt will be forced either to abandon 
it or compromise. 

Aside from what will be the final 
outcome on the President’s judicial 
reform proposals, there is a growing 
feeling in Washington that this 
struggle will mark the peak of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s political influence. 
In other words, from now on a grad- 
ual recession is expected. Such a 
peak and recession are inevitable. 
It has happened to all Presidents— 
even as far back as George Washing- 
ton. 

Those who believe that this Su- 
preme Court struggle will turn out 
to be the Iliad of Franklin Roosevelt 
are drawing comparisons with the 
experience of President Woodrow 
Wilson and his fateful League of Na- 
tions proposal. It will be recalled 
that President Wilson’s influence 
waned after the Senate blocked his 
League program. Of course, Presi- 
dent Wilson was faced with a for- 
midable, organized Republican oppo- 
sition in the Senate. The Republi- 
can opposition to President Roose- 
velt is unorganized, half-hearted, 
and, as some Democratic meanies in- 
sist, about half-witted. It seems torn 
with indecision as to whether to op- 
pose the President openly or go 
along “constructively.” 

The most effective opposition to 
President Roosevelt will have to 
come, if at all, from within his own 
party. However, if the filibuster 
suggested above does succeed in 
blocking President Roosevelt, you 
can certainly look for the tide of in- 
fluence to start flowing more steadily 
in the direction of President Roose- 
velt’s opposition. 


ELEPHONE companies should 

be at least mildly interested in 
the bill introduced by Senator 
Wheeler to bar newspapers from 
owning radio broadcasting stations. 
The avowed purpose of the Montana 
Senator’s measure is to prevent a 
monopoly on the channels of public 
information. 

According to data furnished to 
Senator Wheeler by the FCC, there 
are 150 radio broadcasting stations 
now owned or controlled by press in- 
terests, 52 of which were acquired 





during the past year. There are also 
more than 100 applications by news- 
paper interests now pending for 
broadcasting licenses. Hampson 
Gary, general counsel for the FCC, 
informed the Senator, in effect, that 
the proposed law might be constitu- 
tional but he had some doubt of it. 

It is easy to understand the rea- 
son for the newspapers to rush in 
and buy up control of broadcasting 
stations. Because of the potential, 
and to some degree actual, competi- 
tion between newspaper and radio 
service, not only in the transmission 
of news, but in the hunt for the ad- 
vertiser’s dollars, it is only natural 
that some newspaper owners feel 
that the best way to protect their 
present investment is to work both 
sides of the street—in other words, 
by horning into the broadcasting 
game. Just to what extent this 
tendency to monopoly may prejudice 
public interest is a case which Sen- 
ator Wheeler will have to make out 
in support of his bill. 

But the telephone companies 
should be interested because of the 
fact that Senator Wheeler’s bill, if 
finally passed, may be so broadly 
drawn as to prevent not only news- 
papers but also telephone companies 
from having anything to do with 
broadcasting. Admittedly, Senator 
Wheeler is not gunning for the tele- 
phone companies. Since the FCC 
did not mention telephone companies 
as being particularly interested in 
radio broadcasting, presumably such 
interest is negligible. Nevertheless, 
when Senator Wheeler speaks darkly 
about preventing “monopoly in the 
public communication of _ intelli- 
gence,” it may be worthwhile for 
telephone companies to keep a 
weather eye on the Montanan’s pro- 
posal. 


NOTHER recent development 

that should interest telephone 
men as well as radio broadcasters is 
a survey of communication facilities 
recently conducted in the flood area 
by the FCC’s assistant chief engi- 
neer, Andrew W. Cruse. Mr. Cruse, 
accompanied by the FCC’s assistant 
chief broadcast engineer, Andrew D. 
Ring, went all through the Ohio and 
parts of the Mississippi valley region 
picking up data on how well tele- 
phone and radio facilities functioned 
during the recent emergency. 

They will make a report to FCC’s 
Chief Engineer T. A. M. Craven. 
This report is expected to be con- 
sidered by the FCC in connection 
with the formation of a proposed 
program for coordinating wire and 
radio service during times of emer- 
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gency. The FCC has already had 
some conferences on the subject with 
telephone, radio, and telegraph offi- 
cials and it is understood the Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has expressed some 
interest in the matter. 

The recent field survey by Messrs. 
Cruse and Ring was concerned prin- 
cipally with checking up on telephone 
and telegraph wire damage, the serv- 
ice experience during the flood, and 


the use that was made of amateur 
and police radio facilities. In an- 
nouncing the tour, the FCC conceded 
that the various communication 
agencies ‘functioned admirably” 
during the recent catastrophe, but 
expressed the belief that information 
now available may prove of great 
help in planning for even better serv- 
ice in the event of future emer- 
gencies of similar nature. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


MUTUAL understanding 
and unity of effort are 
obtained through whole- 


hearted cooperation. 
Series No. 276 


HE CHIEF operator fills a 
very important position in the 
traffic department of the tele- 
phone exchange. She is, first of all, 
responsible for the quality of the ser- 
vice rendered. Since the customer’s 
opinion of the company is based not 
only upon the kind of service he re- 
ceives but also upon the attitude of 
those who render this service, the 
chief operator must have the whole- 
hearted cooperation of every opera- 
tor on the force. This cooperation 
can be obtained only through mutual 
understanding and unity of effort. 

The chief operator should take her 
operators into her confidence. Let 
them know what she is trying to ac- 
complish. The best manner in which 
to keep them interested in their job 
is to make them feel that they are an 
important part of it. Be sure that 
every operator understands the com- 
pany’s policy. 

Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., in a 
recent article published in the Execu- 
tives’ Service Bulletin states that 
“employe good will is essential to 
good public relations.” The writer is 
heartily in accord with this opinion. 
A disgruntled, dissatisfied or discour- 
aged employe is not in a frame of 
mind to foster customer good will. 

Mr. Willard stated further: “Our 
policy concerning public relations is 
definite and simple. It is this: The 
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Baltimore & Ohio Railroad desires to 
be regarded as a good neighbor in all 
the communities which it serves and 
by all the people with whom it has 
business relations. This policy is 
known and understood by all officers 
and employes of the company.” 

“Of course,” continues Mr. Wil- 
lard, “I cannot say that it is always 
lived up to because men—being men 
—are human; some forget, some may 
be indifferent, and there may be 
other reasons why the good neighbor 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 16, 
17, and 18. 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 23 and 24. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 6, 7, 
and 8. 

Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group, Park Hotel, Madi- 
son, April 13. 

Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 
April 13, 14 and 15. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler - Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, April 21 and 22. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 
September 22 and 23. 











policy is occasionally breached, but it 
is our policy, and, in the main, I be- 
lieve it is carried out.” 

Mr. Willard goes on to say, “We 
shall be regarded as good neighbors 
when we satisfactorily discharge the 
obligations that attend our offer to 
serve. We must have a railroad ser- 
vice that backs up our promises. This 
we can do only when each man knows 
his job and does it properly.” 

“When each man knows his job and 
does it properly.” How applicable to 
the business of rendering telephone 
service! The “good neighbor” policy 
is an admirable one and surely tele- 
phone operators have ample opportu- 
nity to carry out this policy: 

Is a customer in distress? He turns 
to the telephone. Has an accident oc- 
curred? His first thought is the tele- 
phone. Is there a fire? He rushes to 
the telephone to send in the alarm 
and the keen mind, quick action and 
nimble fingers of the operator at the 
switchboard perform the service al- 
ways willingly and cheerfully ren- 
dered by one good neighbor for an- 
other in times of distress. 

The chief operator can best secure 
and retain the cooperation of all em- 
ployes by her good example, her atti- 
tude towards her responsibility, her 
method of instruction, her interest, 
her spirit of friendliness, helpfulness 
and sense of fairness, all of which 
will merit the respect and good will 
of her operators. Keeping an operat- 
ing force interested, happy and con- 
tented is bound to result in good ser- 
vice to the public and customer good 
will. 

Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. How long should a tributary op- 
erator have to wait to pass a ticket to 
the toll center after she rings the toll 
center? 

2. What and how is the best way 
for the chief operator to have and get 
the cooperation of all employes? 

3. Does a report of “WH” on an 
uncompleted station-to-station call 
change its status to person-to-per- 
son? 

4. On a station-to-station collect 
call, if called station reports, “no one 
to accept charge” and call is can- 
celled, should report charge be made, 
or considered the same as “no one 
there to talk”? 

5. Where does our Toll Operating 
Practice tell us that when a collect 
call has been handled by the two- 
ticket method it must remain so, even 
though it is completed to first called 
number (as in the case of collect call 
charged to one number and talked 
to another) ? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions may be found on page 25. 
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Telephone Prospects 
And Problems in Nebraska 


TELEPHONE MANAGEMENT, accounting, 


By H. T. DOBBINS 


traffic and commercial, 


received much attention in sectional conferences held during the 


recent Nebraska telephone convention. 


Bills before the legislature, 


affecting telephone companies, were discussed. F. L. Bollen, chairman 
of Nebraska State Railway Commission, urged support of certain legis- 
lative measures which he outlined. Accident prevention, rural electri- 
fication, business conditions, among subjects covered. Small telephone 
companies reported not faring so well; future depends on farmers’ crops 


TTENDANCE at the 38th an- 
A nual convention of the Nebras- 

ka Telephone Association, held 
at Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, February 9 and 
10, reached high-water mark when 
178 members registered, while the 
total present at the annual banquet 
exceeded 200. The program was a 
deviation from the standard prac- 
tices of past years, in that only one 
session was devoted to hearing pa- 
pers and addresses on telephone sub- 
jects. The morning session of the 
second day was set aside for con- 
ferences on the three important divi- 
sions in telephone management, ac- 
counting, traffic and commercial, each 
in charge of specialists and each well 
attended, interest being shown in 
the questions asked and the discus- 
sions that followed. 

D. E. McGregor, president of the 
Nebraska Central Telephone Co., of 
Gibbon, was again chosen president. 
Also back in their old posts are B. 
G. Miller, head of the Crete Tele- 
phone Co., as vice-president, and 
George M. Kloidy of Lincoln as sec- 
retary-treasurer. Mr. Kloidy began 
his 12th year as secretary of the as- 
sociation on February 14. His serv- 
ices have been highly satisfactory, 
and in the annual address of the 
president and in the resolutions 
adopted by the convention, his work 
was strongly commended. Finances 
are in good condition, and member- 
ship on a high level. 

The following directors will serve: 
A. B. Clark, Columbus; G. E. Becker, 
Pawnee City; D. M. Davis, Aurora; 
C. L. Kelly, North Bend; E. C. 
Hunt, Blair; D. E. McGregor, Gib- 
bon; B. G. Miller, Crete; W. R. John- 
son, Omaha, and H. F. McCulla, Lin- 
coln. Mr. Davis succeeded John 
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PRESIDENT D. E. McGREGOR, of 
Gibbon, Who Commences His Third 
Term as Chief Executive of the Ne- 
braska Associaion, in His Annual 
Address Directed Attention to the 
Rising Tide of Prices and Other Fac- 
tors Which Will Ultimately Force 
Higher Rates. 


Jones of Aurora, and Mr. Kelly 
succeeded M. D. Young of Cozad. 

The 1938 convention will be held in 
either April or May, dependent upon 
what dates Secretary Kloidy will be 
able to secure for the association on 
the convention “circuit.” The place 
of meeting will be determined later 
by the directors. In recent years 
the February dates have collided with 
cold weather and ice-covered roads, 
so that attendance has been kept be- 
low levels that would otherwise be 
reached. 

As the date for introduction of 
bills in the unicameral legislature 
has not yet expired, Secretary Kloi- 
dy told the convention that it was 
impossible to present or discuss the 


full measure of proposed legislation. 
The usual proposal to reduce and 
regulate the number of hours of fe- 
male employment outside the larger 
cities has made its appearance. 

Mr. Kloidy said that its operation 
would be disastrous financially to the 
smaller companies, in view of the in- 
creased number of operators an eight- 
hour day would call for, with the 
only other alternative—limited hours 
of service—not to be thought of. He 
said it would be impossible to fit the 
schedules of employment to the terms 
of the bill. 

The most important legislation 
proposed is that fathered by Chair- 
man F. L. Bollen of the state railway 
commission. Mr. Bollen asked that 
the association appoint a legislative 
committee to aid him in moulding 
a satisfactory bill, but the matter 
will rest in the hands of the directors 
generally and with Secretary Kloidy 
particularly. 

While the proposal brings under 
one chapter of the statutes all exist- 
ing laws affecting the telephone in- 
dustry and seeks to give legal form 
and effect to rules, regulations and 
orders issued by the commission, it 
also gives specific power to experi- 
ment with commission-made sched- 
ules of rates that have raised a big 
question mark, taken in connection 
also with the proposal to compel the 
industry, by a tax on gross revenues, 
to pay directly the cost of regulation 
now borne by general taxation. 

Commission Chairman 

Asks Support for Bill 

Chairman Bollen of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission discussed 
“Our Mutual Problems.” He said 
that commission jurisdiction arises 
out of the common carrier provision 
of the state constitution, which per- 
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mits it to act in the matter of regu- 
lation in the absence of specific leg- 
islation. 

The legislature has neglected to 
pass a general telephone regulatory 
act that would embody the policy of 
the state in the matter, and the com- 
mission, during the past 30 years, 
has been regulating companies under 
this self-executing constitutional pro- 
vision. Unlike electric and gas utili- 
ties, telephone companies are com- 
mon carriers. 

The only chart available for use 
was that furnished by the act of 
1907 relating to railroad regulation. 
Since then several special penal and 
regulatory acts have been enacted re- 
lating to telephone companies. 

These included a law requiring 
such facilities as would prevent oth- 
ers from overhearing telephone con- 
versations or divulging of conversa- 
tions by employes; a law passed in 
1913 requiring physical connection 
and division of toll charges; in 1917, 
a law was passed prohibiting fur- 
nishing service free, or at reduced 
rates, to public officers; in 1920, one 
was passed prohibiting abandonment 
of an exchange without an order 
from the commission. 

These constitute all of the specific 
legislation referring to telephone 
companies. 

Mr. Bollen outlined what the com- 
mission had done as a legislative 
body, but pointed out that while its 
orders have the validity of legisla- 
tive acts, the trouble is that they are 
not found in the statutes. The pub- 
lic generally and attorneys do not 
know, and have no way of finding 
out, about the orders of the commis- 
sion without an examination of its 
records or by going to the commis- 
sion for information. The result is 
a chaotic condition that he has 
sought to change by causing to be 
introduced a general telephone regu- 
latory act. He said that the first 
mutual problem is its enactment. 

Such a law, he said, would as- 
semble all the telephone law of the 
state under one title where it would 
be a guide to the commission, the 
companies and the general public. 
Attempts had been made in the past 
to secure legislation to give effect 
to the 60 days’ notice fixed in the 
constitution for consolidations and 
stock issues. This was blocked by 
the utilities whose representatives 
came to their senses too late to have 
it passed. This bill is again on the 
legislative files. 

Legal difficulties stand in the way 
of determining time limits on ap- 
peals, and a bill is now pending which 
dispenses with motions for new trials 
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GEO. M. KLOIDY, of Lincoln, Was 
Given High Praise by President Mc- 
Gregor for His Effective Work as 
Secretary-Treasurer. He Is Now En. 
tering His 12th Year as Secretary. 


and provides that a motion for re- 
hearing must be filed within ten days, 
and the time for appeal runs from 
date of the ruling on the motion. 

“It is my earnest desire,” said Mr. 
Bollen, “to cooperate with you, and 
and that you cooperate with us, in 
securing the enactment of the pro- 
posed legislative program. The gen- 
eral regulatory act follows the Fed- 
eral Communications Act, except that 
it applies to intrastate instead of in- 
terstate commerce in telephone com- 
munications. For the purpose of con- 
struction it follows the language of 
the federal act wherever possible. 

“Tt does not give the commission 
any power that it does not have un- 
der the constitution. It merely 
places those powers into legislative 
enactment where they may be found 
in the session laws and supplements 
to the 1929 compiled statutes. 

May I now suggest that this con- 
vention appoint a legislative com- 
mittee of three or five members of 
this association to cooperate with the 
commission in securing the proposed 
legislation? I believe we will be able 
to agree upon the major part of a 
general regulatory act; and where 
we cannot agree, we will let the leg- 
islature settle our differences.” 

Another mutual problem was con- 
tained in the matter of a uniform 
system of accounts. After waiting 
on a decision affecting the Federal 
Communications Commission, the 
state commission issued an order 
on Class A companies to show cause 
why such a system should not be 
adopted, subject to supplemental or- 
ders of the future. When the inves- 
tigation has been completed and the 





final order entered, the commission 
contemplates commencing a similar 
investigation for a uniform system of 
accounts for companies whose aver- 
age annual operating revenues are 
less than $50,000. 

Early in its experience the com- 
mission had followed the practice of 
allowing a lump sum, expressed in 
percentages, for both maintenance 
and depreciation. What followed was 
that a company calculated what it 
had spent for maintenance, deducted 
this from the 9 per cent setup, and 
called that depreciation. 

The result was that some strange 
animals showed up in the picture, 
distorted and inaccurate. What is 
now proposed is to apply the defini- 
tions of depreciation; have that set 
up, and in this way the books of all 
companies will reflect the true pic- 
ture and enable the management to 
know at all times where they stand. 

“We now have a uniform system 
of accounts for such companies of 
less than $50,000 revenues,” Chair- 
man Bollen continued, “but it is worn 
out and obsolete and is in need of a 
general revision. The system con- 
templated for these companies will 
follow the uniform system of the 
larger companies as far as practi- 
cable but will be greatly simplified. 
Our present system for these com- 
panies makes no distinction between 
maintenance and depreciation. Here- 
tofore the commission has allowed a 
blanket per cent for both mainte- 
nance and depreciation. 

“We hope in our new system to 
distinguish between maintenance and 
depreciation and require a deprecia- 
tion reserve based on the straight- 
line method and to prescribe depreci- 
ation rates for the smaller companies. 
The Federal uniform system now 
clearly defines what is depreciation 
and what is not depreciation, and I 
can see no reason now why these 
definitions should not be made appli- 
cable for the companies whose annual 
average operating revenues are less 
than $50,000.” 

The Costs of Accidents 

Frank M. Coffey, presiding judge 
of the Nebraska Compensation Court, 
addressed the convention on the sub- 
ject of accident prevention and the 
possibilities that exist for lessening 
the toll of human life and the cost to 
industry. Both questions deserve se- 
rious consideration. 

Investigation all but conclusively 
proves that a very large percentage 
of industrial accidents can be avoid- 
ed by the adoption and use of pre- 
ventive measures. From the nature 
of the situation it is plain that al- 
though the employer and the employe 
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must work together to attain the de- 
sired end, the initiative must come 
from the employer. 

Judge Coffey said there is no such 
thing as “just happened” accidents. 
So-called unavoidable accidents can be 
traced to a falling short in observa- 
tion, experience or judgment, in one 
form or another. It cannot, of course, 
be claimed that accidents will not 
happen regardless of precautions. In 
spite of safety organizations and ad- 
monitions, machinery will fail and 
human judgment will be at fault. 
Nevertheless, accidents which result 
from carelessness, thoughtlessness, 
ignorance or absent-mindedness, can 
and should be avoided. Mind-wan- 
derings from the actual work, will- 
ingness to take a chance, present 
fruitful sources of accidents. 


Compensation Laws for 
Employer and Employe 


Compensation laws and safety 
codes are made for the employer and 
the workman. The employer and the 
employe are not expected to be sub- 
jective beneficiaries, but each must 
be an active agent in forestalling 
those accidents which necessitate 
compensation laws and safety codes. 
Accident frequency in the industrial 
field in Nebraska presents a situa- 
tion that all should be vitally inter- 
ested in. The compensation law re- 
quires reports to be made to the 
court, but too many employers fail 
to do so out of a mistaken notion that 
to make a report is to admit liability. 

The state has an outstanding safe- 
ty code. It has a labor department, 
with inspectors, that cooperates with 
the court. The object is to see that 
safety devices are installed and after 
being installed are used. Quite fre- 
quently accidents occur from one or 
the other cause. The yearly tax on 
industry is high, but the only way by 
which compensation costs can be re- 
duced is to do those things that lessen 
accident frequency. 

“Until a safety device is installed, 
or the one already installed made 
use of,” he said, “subsequent acci- 
dents may happen in that industry 
due to lack of installation and use of 
safety devices. First accident reports 
are examined by the Compensation 
Court and the Commissioner of La- 
bor immediately following their re- 
ceipt; and if there is any suggestion 
of the need of the installation of a 
safety device, or the failure to use 
one already installed, then the De- 
partment of Labor sends one of its 
inspectors to check over the industry. 

“The importance of this inspection 
is illustrated by one accident report 
—of which there are many—that 
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reached the Compensation Court in 
which the report set forth that 
the injured employe caught the 
sleeve of his leather jacket in the 
cog-wheels, and was strangled to 
death. A minimum expense would 
have prevented this accident. If 
some precaution is not taken, then 
subsequent accidents may occur be- 
cause of the lack of any preventive 
measures. 

Compensation insurance coverage 
rates, to a large degree, are based 
upon accident frequency. With a 
close cooperation between all the par- 
ties interested, accident frequency 
may be reduced. The first reduction 
in compensation coverage rates post- 
ed by the National Rating Bureau 
for Nebraska, in a period of seven 
years, was posted and effective June 
30, 1936, which provided for a gen- 
eral average reduction in rates of 
very close to eleven per cent.” 

Judge Coffey said that a total of 
17,677 accidents was reported in 
1936. Total compensation payments 
were $504,865, of which $288,000 
went to injured workers and $216,000 
to doctors, hospitals and nurses. In 
the utilities field there were 1,040 
accidents, $19,327 medical costs, $34,- 
452 compensation, a total of $53,779. 


High Rates Prevail for 
Compensation Insurance 


The speaker said that compensa- 
tion rates in Nebraska are higher 
than in bordering states, but this is 
due to the fact, largely, that a board 
representing the companies, sitting 
in New York, makes the rates and 
has placed Nebraska in an unfor- 
tunate group. He said he was not a 
socialist, but he did believe these 
rates should be made by a state board 
on the basis of state experience. 

Answering a question by President 
McGregor, Judge Coffey said that a 
factor in the higher rates in Ne- 
braska also was the fact that while 
the state has an outstanding act, it 
does not limit medical fees and it 
does provide for total disability pay- 
ments for life. The court seeks to 
keep down the medical costs, but the 
other alternative—that of limiting 
the medical costs—would mean that 
many injured workers would not re- 
ceive care for such a time as is nec- 
essary to rehabilitate them sufficient- 
ly to return to work of some kind. 

Judge Coffey said that, after all, 
the main purpose of the act is to re- 
build men who are victims of indus- 
try. The court has simple methods 
of procedure that do not permit con- 
fusing issues when there is a dispute; 
it is geared to produce speedy jus- 
tice even if the case goes to the su- 





preme court, and it does not cost tax- 
payers a dime because expenses are 
met by a 2 per cent tax on the insur- 
ance premium collections. 

He warned telephone managers 
that they should not buy accident 
policies, as possibly told them by 
agents selling such policies, for the 
reason that these do not protect 
against loss; only compensation in- 
surance fits the requirements of the 
law. He asked that reports of all 
accidents be speedily made to the 
court in order that steps may be 
taken to prevent repetition. He had 
found that although employers 
often disregarded suggestions of in- 
surance companies as to installation 
of safety devices, they cooperated 
readily with the state. 


Rural Electrification 
an Association Problem 


In his annual address to the con- 
vention, President D. E. McGregor, 
of Gibbon, extolled the value of the 
services to the association and the 
industry that had been performed in 
recent years by Secretary George M. 
Kloidy. Mr. Kloidy had been able 
during the past year to help many 
managers in the solution of their 
problems through personal contacts, 
resulting from visits to all of the 
companies that could be conveniently 
reached by railroads or highways. He 
had also saved managers and owners 
many trips to Lincoln because of his 
ability to properly present, in their 
absence, their needs and problems 
to the state railway commission, and 
secure prompt results. 

Mr. McGregor said that the prob- 
lems of the association were those of 
the individual companies. One of 
the most pressing arises out of the 
great amount of rural electrification 
construction going on as the result 
of government financing. He per- 
sonally waked up recently to discover 
that both of his exchanges were be- 
ing surrounded by these projects, 
whose heavy type of construction 
would render many of his farm lines 
obsolete. ' 

Some one has said that this is a 
good thing for the industry because 
it compels the companies to give good 
rural service. Grounded farm lines, 
in fact, are not standard and they are 
not giving good service. Farmers 
are buying better cars and better 
tractors and better types of farm 
machinery, and they should be buy- 
ing better telephone service. 

The president said that he met 
with the engineers and farmers in- 
terested in these projects, and he 
laid his cards down on the table—a 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Yow P-ABas 3 
To Increase Your PRIVATE 
EXCHANGE REVENUE 


A great new market for private exchange service has 


been opened up to telephone companies by our new small 
unattended P-A-B-X's (Private Automatic Branch Exchanges)! 








This includes small businesses, professional offices, the larger 


residences—in brief, all prospects for whom ordinary P. B. X. 






service is unsuited because it requires constant attendance. 






Now, telephone companies can offer trunk-connected, full 





automatic private exchange service which requires no at- 






tendance whatever — yet provides complete facilities for 






instant, accurate interior communication, improved service 






on trunk calls and many other operating advantages obtain- 






able only in these new P-A-B-X units. 












Why not investigate the scientific advances in private 


branch exchange service which these P-A-B-X's make pos- 






sible and utilize them to expand your private exchange 






business? We will gladly co-operate with you in adapting 






P-A-B-X equipment to the particular requirements of any of 





your subscribers. 
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ATION JA AND SIGNALING PRODUCTS 


Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
WW Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Financial Operating 
News and Data 


Progress Reported by 
Lincoln (Neb.) Company 


Frank H. Woods, Jr., was added to 
the directorate of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., at the 
annual meeting of stockholders early 
this month. He filled a vacancy caused 
by death. All of the other officers were 
re-elected. General Manager John H. 
Agee told the stockholders that in spite 
of the drouth conditions that obtained in 
the largest part of the territory covered 
by the company, in southern and south- 
eastern Nebraska, it was able to in- 
crease both exchange and toll revenues, 
for the year 1936. Total revenues were 
$2,695,843, or 4.46 per cent more, while 
stations increased in number to 65,439, 
or 1,142 more than were in service De- 
cember 31, 1935. 

Mr. Agee said that the company offi- 
cers had looked forward to 1936 as cer- 
tain to bring a considerable improve- 
ment in general business, in the benefits 
of which the telephone industry would 
participate, but that crop curtailments 
interfered with and greatly curtailed 
the improvement program then planned. 

In order to maintain revenue levels 
it was necessary to stage several com- 
pany-wide sales drives, and these were 
so well managed and entered into by 
the employes generally with such enthu- 
siasm that they materially aided in mak- 
ing a creditable balance sheet for the 
year. At the present time conditions 
are more encouraging, but the expecta- 
tions for a more satisfactory year in 
1937 rest for fulfillment on good crops. 

Mr. Agee said that a discouraging 
feature lies in the increasing tax load. 
The company paid a total of $221,473 
in taxes last year, an increase for the 
year of 34.8 per cent. The company is 
completing its most important construc- 
tion work of the past year in the form 
of a new automatic exchange in the 
growing southeastern section of Lin- 
coln, which represents an investment of 
a quarter-million dollars. It will be 
cut over early in March, and will serve 
3,500 stations. 

7 3. 
Southern Bell 


Reports 1936 Increase 


The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reports for 1936 a net income 
of $9,400,015 after depreciation, inter- 
est, Federal income taxes and surtax on 
undistributed profits. 
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This is compared 


with net income of $7,722,234 in 1935. 

The company reports that after pay- 
ment of $9,062,427 in dividends in 1936, 
the balance available for surplus account 
was $337,589, compared with $222,294 in 
1935. 

vy 

Annual Report of the 


Granite Falls Company 

The statement of the Granite Falls 
(Minn.) Telephone Co. for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1936, as presented to 
its stockholders at their annual meeting 
by Manager G. L. Wilder, reflects im- 
proved business conditions. A net gain 
of 54 stations was experienced last year 
and, after declaring dividends totalling 
$1,974 and paying taxes in the amount 
of $841, the year’s operations showed 
a net income of $660. 

The company now has in service 635 
telephones. This figure exceeds the low 
point of the depression by 90 and is 
greater than that for any other ex- 
change in Medicine county. In 1935 
the company made a net gain of 35 sta- 
tions. 

The 1936 book value of plant and 
equipment is $55,564.45, with capital 
stock outstanding amounting to $24,- 
683.75. 

Operating revenue for the past year 
totalled $14,323. This included $11,500 
in exchange revenues; $584 in tolls ac- 
crued on the company’s own lines; 
$1,768 in commissions on toll calls; 
$306, other toll revenue; and $165, rev- 
enue from directory advertising. Oper- 
ating expenses include: Operators’ 
wages, $3,043: general office salaries, 
$2,004; repairs to wire plant, $1,974; re- 
pair to equipment, $564; rent, light and 
heat, $659. 

Manager Wilder reported that the so- 
cial security taxes will in a few years 
cost the company nearly $1,000 annually. 
He added that if taxes at present be- 
fore the state legislature become law, 
it will be necessary for the company 
to protect itself by increasing its rates 
for service. 

The company has in operation 14,520 
feet of aerial cable, 3,960 feet of under- 
ground cable, 124 miles of rural pole 
line, 447 miles of rural wire, 4,004 poles, 
158 rural telephones and 477 city tele- 
phones. 

C. E. Wilson, president of the com- 
pany, presided at the meeting and read 
a resolution in memory of the three 
directors who passed away during 1936, 





Messrs. Neste, Hanson and Johnson, 

Following the meeting of the stock. 
holders, the board of directors met and 
elected the same officers as have served 
the past year: C. E. Wilson, president; 
G. L. Wilder, vice-president; P. G. 
Sheimo, secretary; A. E. Batchelder, 
treasurer. 


vy 
New England Bell 


Shows Increased Net 


The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., in its annual report to stock- 
holders, February 3, reported net op- 
erating revenues for 1936 as $71,655,068, 
a gain of $3,867,719, or 5.7 per cent, 
over 1935. Net profit for 1936, after 
depreciation, fixed charges, Federal 
taxes and surtax on _ undistributed 
profits, amounted to $8,877,523, equiva- 
lent to $6.66 a share on the common 
stock, compared with $6.07 in 1935. 

A dividend of $1.50 was paid on the 
common stock in each of the first three 
quarters of 1936 and $2 in the fourth 
quarter. Undivided profits of $210,046, 
of 16 cents a share, were transferred 
te surplus account. 

President John J. Robinson in his re- 
port said that in 1936 gross expenditures 
for construction and general equipment 
amounted to $15,992,000. 

“The increase in operating revenues,” 
he said, “was about equally divided be- 
tween local and toll business, although 
the rate of improvement in the local was 
only 4.1 per cent, compared with 11.5 
yer cent for toll revenues. 

“The number of telephones added in 
the year was responsible for much of the 
$2,057,525 gain in local revenues, while 
the increase of $1,797,978 in toll reve- 
nues was largely attributable to approx- 
imately seven million more calls than 
in 1935.” 

The income accounts for 1936 and 1935 
follow: 


1936 1935 
Operating reve- 
OO -2s82easaeu $71,655,068 $67,787,349 
Net after depre- 
ciation and 
ee 13,853,740 13,272,777 


13,414,735 
8,089,052 
8,000,748 


Total income .... 
*Net income...... 
Dividends 


13,942,267 
8,877,523 
8,667,477 








Surplus ....... $ 210,046 $ 88,304 





*After fixed charges. 
vv 


Southern New England 


Bell Earnings Increase 


The Southern New England Telephone 
Co., in its report for 1936, issued Febru- 
ary 3, showed a net income of $3,073,370 
after depreciation, interest and Federal 
taxes. This was equivalent to $7.68 a 
share on 400,000 capital shares. In 1935 
the net income was $2,446,848, or $6.12 
a share. 
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THE PAYROLL 


The complete payroll and check register in one unit shows the 
gross pay, all deductions, and the net pay for all employees. 
Separate totals for all columns accumulate automatically. 


EARNINGS RECORD 


Complete individual progressive record for each employee shows 
time worked, gross earnings, deductions, and net pay for any 
and all periods. Provides information needed for old age benefits, 
unemployment insurance, and income tax reports. 


EMPLOYEE’S STATEMENT 


This receipt for deductions, which the law requires be given to 
each employee at each pay period, also shows the individual’s 
gross earnings, all deductions, and net pay. It can be retained 
permanently by the employee. 


PAY CHECK or pay envelope 


Since the check or pay envelope is written with the above three 
records, the amount is in perfect accord with these records. 


These four payroll records can be produced as one fast job 
on any one of the many new payroll machines Burroughs 
provides especially for this work. Regardless of the size of 
your payroll, or the nature of your payroll handling 
problem—these new machines can bring to you the sub- 
stantial savings in time and money they are bringing to 
many concerns in all lines of business. It will pay you to 
investigate. For quick action, telephone your local Bur- 
roughs office or wire direct today. Or mail the coupon. 


“SEND FOR THIS NEW PAYROLL FOLDER! 


. = 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6472 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. §& 
: Send me the new folder “‘Modern Payroll Methods’’—which includes illustrations of forms §& 
: for compiling figures required by the Social Security Act. . 
; . 
. Name Type of Business _ g 
> 2 
: Address___ 4 
. La 
. s 
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Equipment Interconnection In 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 


By H. P. MAHONEY 


Chief Engineer, Associated Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


RECENT EXTENSION of telephone facilities in Ciudad 
Trujillo is first commercial interconnection between 
standard Strowger equipment and “machine switch- 


ing’ equipment. 


Dominican Republic is an island 


located in the West Indies near Cuba and its tele- 
phone system in recent years has been growing fast 


IUDAD TRUJILLO, formerly 
C Santo Domingo, is the capital 
city of the Dominican Republic. 
Its telephone system, serving more than 
1,000 telephones, is part of the fast- 
growing network of local, long distance 
and international telephone services op- 
erated by the Com- 
pania Dominicana de 
Telefonos, C. por A. 
The recent comple- 
tion of the installation 
of a 300-line Strowger 
extension to the com- 
pany’s telephone facili- 
ties in Ciudad Trujillo 
presents features of 
unusual interest in 
that it represents the 
first commercial inter- 
connection between 
standard Strowger 
equinment and_ the 
particular type of 
“machine switching” 
equipment that com- 
prised the _ capital’s 
first venture into au- 
tomatic operation. 
This first installa- 
tion was made in 
1927 and consisted of 500 lines of ma- 
chine-switching (power-driven) equip- 
ment of European manufacture. A year 
later, this was increased in capacity to 
1,000 lines. The decision to add to this 
already-established exchange equipment 
extensions that differed considerably in 
operating principles, called for the most 
careful consideration of all the possible 
difficulties that might be encountered. 
The Strowger equipment for the ex- 
tension installed this year was manu- 
factured by Automatic Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. It embodies all of the stand- 
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ard and well-known Strowger features, 
and is arranged to provide two-party 
service with individual subscriber ring- 
ing. 

The equipment was installed in the 
telephone company’s main building, Fig. 
1, which also houses the original ma- 





Fig. 1. Headquarters Building of Compania Dominicana de Telephonos C. por A. 


chine-switching installation, as well as 
the company’s accounting and commer- 
cial offices. However, as will be brought 
cut later, the location of the machine- 
switching and Strowger equipment in 
the same building was dictated by con- 
venience rather than by technical neces- 
sity. 

The method used to connect together 
the two types of equipment was devised 
several years ago by the engineers of 
Automatic Electric Co. At that time, 
an experimental installation was set up 
and given exhaustive tests to demon- 


strate its practicability. The Ciudad 
Trujillo installation, however, is the 
first commercial use of the scheme, and 
with the original experiment as a back- 
ground, the technical problems of this 
installation largely disappeared. 

In the Ciudad Trujillo installation 
there are two paths 
connecting the _ two 
types of equipment 
together—one for Calls 
originating in the 
Strowger equipment 
and terminating in the 
machine switching 
equipment, and_ the 
other for calls in the 
reverse direction. The 
following brief 
description of the 
equipment installed 
and the way in which 
it operates should 
prove of interest to 
engineers and officers 
of telephone operating 
companies. 

In the  Strowger 
equipment, self-align- 
ing plunger-type line 
switches were se- 
lected as the most suitable type of line 
equipment because of their pre-selection 
of trunks and their ability to release 
rapidly. The trunks from the line 
switches terminate in standard switch- 
ing-selector-repeaters. These are Strow- 
ger equipment units which have been 
successfully used for many years in the 
operation of sub-offices and district of- 
fices. 

When so used, this type of switch dif- 
fcrentiates between a local call and 4a 
trunked call by releasing the trunk as 
soon as it has been determined that the 
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TELERING 


ECONOMY @ RELIABILITY 
Order One NOW for a 30-day Free Trial 


Reliable ringing service is 
essential in providing sat- 
isfactory telephone service. 
Use TELERING and pro- 
vide the MOST reliable 
service at the LEAST cost. 


Current Consumption 
negligible. 
Positively No Radio 
Interference 
Directly converts Commer- 
cial Alternating Current 


to Telephone Ringing Cur- 
rent. 


You can always depend 
PRICE $44.00 EACH = apon our full co-operation 


F. O. B. Elyria and prompt service. 
Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, INc., ELYRIA, OHIO 





ONLY ONE CONTACT! 














A Feature of the 
BURGESS Twin-Six 
Telephone Battery 






USEFUL SERVICE 


nas 


Burgess average on Bureau of Standards 
recommended Light Intermittent discharge 
(Telephone Test) 








* Burgess Twin-Six Telephone 
Battery sets a new high service 
record for 1935 on the Bureau of 
Standards test. Year after year 
Burgess Batteries give more and 
more hours of actual service. 
Try them under your toughest 
service conditions — a conclu- 


sive test that will prove greater 
Burgess values. 


Price is 39c each in lots of 30, 
freight prepaid. Order today 
from Inland Equipment Company 
(Distributors), Max F. Hosea, 
President, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The TWIN-SIX by 


—==BURGESS=>=>= 
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...and 60,000 other items 


Wuer E dependability counts — only the 


highest quality electrical products will do. 
One such quality product is Western Elec- 
tric Lead Covered Cable —a cable whose 
dependability is insured by the most ex- 
acting of manufacturing standards. 

But that’s not all. Out of its roster of 
60,000 electrical items Graybar is pre- 
pared to meet any necd of a telephone 
industry. And behind every Graybar item 
stands the Graybar reputation for quality 


er GraybaR 


OFFICES IN 79 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y 


68 years. 
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call is for a local number. In this way, 
it “switches out” the trunk after one, 
two or three digits have been dialed, de- 
pending on the numbering scheme em- 
ployed, the initial digits corresponding 
to the office code or designation. 

This method of operation fitted per- 
fectly the conditions to be met at the 
Ciudad Trujillo exchange in connecting 
the machine-switching equipment, since, 
in the case of a call originating at the 
Strowger equipment and intended for 
another Strowger line, the machine- 
switching equipment is not occupied at 
all except to furnish dial tone. Then, 


scriber dials the first digit. If it indi- 
cates that the call is for a line in the 
machine-switching group, this digit and 
the succeeding digits are recorded on a 
register in the machine-switching equip- 
ment, and the call then proceeds in the 
same way as calls that are entirely 
local to the machine-switching group. 
If the first digit indicates that the 
call is for another number in the Strow- 
ger group, this first digit will elevate 
the switching-selector-repeater to the 
corresponding level, and then cut in on 
that level to select a trunk to a second 
selector in the Strowger group. In this 


When a subscriber, whose line ternj- 
nates in the machine-switching group, 
dials a number in the 2,000 (Strowger) 
group, the dialing of the first digit 
causes the machine-switching cord cir- 
cuit switch to count out “9” and 
switches through on its ninth level. 
The trunk repeater is seized by a 
translator, which, in addition to count- 
ing out the next three digits of the 
called number, converts them back to 
the digits originally dialed and releases 
them to the Strowger equipment. The 
latter then completes the connection in 
the usual way while the machine-switch- 
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Fig. 2. 


after the first digit is dialed, the trunk 
to the machine-switching equipment is 
disconnected entirely. 

Fig. 2 shows, in schematic form, the 
interconnections between the two equip- 


ments. When a Call is initiated on the 
Strowger equipment, the line switch 
seizes a switching selector repeater, 


which is in turn “found” by a second 
line finder. The latter is part of the 
cord circuit (first selector) 
chine-switching equipment. This switch 
also selects a register, and sends dial 
tone back to the calling subscriber. The 
circuit is now in readiness to receive 
the dial pulses, which are recorded in 
the register. 

The foregoing operations take place 
very rapidly. In fact, less time is taken 
to effect this set-up than is required for 
a subscriber who is connected to the 
machine-switching equipment to receive 
dial tone. This is because the first line 
finder operation is eliminated, and 
there is the additional advantage of self- 
aligning line switches. 

After hearing the dial tone, the sub- 
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in the ma- 


case, after the first digit is recorded on 
the selector-repeater, the trunk to the 
second line finder in the machine- 
switching equipment is disconnected at 
the selector-repeater. 

Calls originated by subscribers, whose 
lines terminate in the machine-switch- 
ing group, for subscribers in the Strow- 
ger group are handled with equal ease 
and simplicity. The trunks from ma- 
chine-switching to Strowger are con- 
nected to the ninth level of the cord cir- 
cuit (first selector) switches of the for- 
mer. 

In the machine-switching equipment, 
the ninth “level” corresponds to the sec- 
ond “level” in Strowger practice. In 
this installation the ninth machine- 
switching level was unoccupied and it 
was, therefore, assigned to the Strowger 
equipment, thereby creating the 2,000 
group of subscribers’ numbers for this 
equipment. 

These trunks from machine-switching 
to Strowger terminates in trunk-hold- 
ing repeaters, which have two-wire 
trunks to Strowger second selectors. 


Switching Diagram Showing Interconnection of Strowger and Machine-Switching Equipment. 


ing cord circuit is advancing to its talk- 
ing position. 

The Strowger translators are com- 
bined with a repeater trunk finder and 
a translator distributor, all of which 
are composed of standard Strowger 
components—rotary switches and relays. 
The pulsing is accomplished entirely by 
relay-type interrupters—a method which 
is simple, tried and efficient. No gears, 
cams or other mechanisms are used. 
Consequently, the maintenance of the 
machine-switching registers is not in- 
creased. 

The trunks between the two types of 
equipment are two-wire in each case, so 
it is unnecessary for the two equipment 
groups to be housed in the same build- 
ing. Standard sub-office or branch office 
practices can be followed, as determined 
by considerations of plant economy. 

Telephone service was first introduced 
in the Dominican Republic in 1885 in 
what was then known as Santo Domin- 
go, by United States Consul Arthur. 
This installation was abandoned a few 
years later. In 1901 the government in- 
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stalled a magneto exchange, and oper- 
ated it until 1905, when they leased it to 
H. Lopez Pefia. In 1916, the govern- 
ment again took over the system and 
continued its operation until 1931, when 
jit was purchased by the present owners. 

The entire system of the company 
throughout the republic is modern in 
respect. The toll lines are all 
copper, and the construction is such 
that it compares well with best practices 
in the United States and Europe. 

fhe population of the Dominican Re- 
public is about 14% million, with an an- 
nual increase of about 3 per cent. The 
capital suffered severely from a hurri- 


every 


‘lines has 


cane in 1930, otherwise an extension to 
the telephone plant would have been 
necessary long before this. The dam- 
aged portions of the city have now been 
rebuilt along modern and well-planned 
lines. 

With a population of 72,000 and an 
annual increase of about 5 per cent, it is 
only natural that the telephone facili- 
ties should assume a high degree of im- 
portance. With the introduction of 
Strowger equipment, both in the capital 
and in some of the smaller cities, the 
expansion of the country’s telephone 
system, along modern, highly-approved 
been substantially started. 





Pacific Bell Surpasses 
Former Station Peak 


ORE THAN one-half of the sta- 
M tions lost by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. dur- 
ing the depression were regained in 
1936 and the station development as of 
December 31, last, exceeds by 3,422 tele- 
phones the former maximum, reached in 
1930. In other words, 1,662,999 com- 
pany-owned and operated telephones 
were served by the Pacific Bell and its 
subsidiaries —including the Southern 
California and Nevada Bell companies— 
at the close of the year, a gain of 8 per 
cent over 1935. This net gain of 122,915 
stations was the largest annual increase 
experienced in the company’s history. 

Gross telephones operating revenues 
of the company were $104,310,336 for 
1936, an increase of 8.7 per cent over 
1935; local revenues increased 6.6 per 
cent and long distance, 13.9 per cent. 
Cperating expenses totaled $80,958,008, 
an increase of 7.2 per cent. The 1936 
payroll of $44,542,831, represented an in- 
crease of 10.7 per cent over the previous 
year. 

Taxes in 1936 directly chargeable to 
operating expenses totaled $13,365,383, 
an increase of 16.6 per cent over 1935. 
For 1936 taxes averaged $8.40 per tele- 
phone, as compared with $7.68 in 1935 
and $7.37 in 1934. 

The net income of the Pacific Bell 
for 1936 was $20,240,020, an increase of 
$3,495,146 over 1935. Its common stock 
exrned $8.49 per share last year as com- 
pared with $6.55 in 1935. 

Gross construction expenditures 
amounted to $31,373,416. Of this total 
$7,763,079 were spent for specific proj- 
ects. The largest of these consisted in 
providing new central office equipment 
at Walla Walla, Wash. Another proj- 
ect was the construction of a new cen- 
tral office building to displace the Mar- 
ket office in San Francisco, Calif. New 
equipment is to be installed this spring. 
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The company’s total assets, as of De- 
cember 31, 1936, were $448,313,335, as 
compared with $409,129,365 in 1935. Net 
additions of $12,601,975 to telephone 
plant brought the total telephone plant 
at the close of 1936 up to $444,047,204, 
an increase of 2.9 per cent. 

Mention is made in the annual report 
of the resolution of the company’s 
funded debt by the amount of $2,304,900 
and the annual saving effected in funded 
debt interest charges in the amount of 
$1,113,045 by the retirement of outstand- 
ing bonds with securities bearing inter- 
est at 3% per cent. 

Attention is directed to the fact that 
rate reductions made during 1936, in- 
cluding that ordered by the California 
Railroad Commission in the Los Angeles 
case (April, 1936), will result in an an- 
nual saving of about $4,350,000 to the 
company’s customers. 

Following are some excerpts from 
comments made by N. R. Powley, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Bell company, in his 
annual report for the directors: “It 
is our earnest endeavor to assist our 





Answers to Traffic 


Questions on Page 13 


1. Ordinarily the toll center 
should answer within ten sec- 
onds. The tributary operator 
can cooperate in securing a 
prompt answer from the toll 
center by ringing a full two- 
second ring. 

2. Please refer to preface. 

3. No. 

4. The call will be subject to 
a report charge. 

5. Refer to Division A, Sec- 
tion 104, Page 1, Paragraph 2. 
































SAWTOOTH 
DISCHARGE 
BLOCKS 


The P-495 self-cleaning 
ground blocks, eliminate 
dirty carbon troubles. They 
dissipate static discharges 
with no time lag and do not 
ground the line unneces- 
sarily. 


This discharge block has 
been on the market for 
many years and has thou- 
sands of friends who testify 
that it reduces service inter- 
ruptions and lowers mainte- 
nance costs. 


Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 
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Entirely NEW 
in Telephony. 


VINCENT 
RARE GAS RELAY 





Improves Ringing and Transmis- 


sion on Party Lines Used with 
Either Coded or Harmonic Bells. 
Low Cost. 


Screw. 


Installed with a Single 


Its Many Advantages Are Shown in 
Our Descriptive Folder RTC-1 


L. S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 
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Rare Gas Lightning Arresters, 
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regulatory 


commissions and 
them fully informed regarding our busi- 
ness and the manner in which it is con- 


to keep 


ducted. We recognize the mutuality of 
interest between our company and its 
patrons and we seek so to handle our 
affairs that we may at all times merit 
the full confidence of the general public. 

“Mechanical and technical perfection 
has, in itself, never been regarded by 
our company as the sole goal of its 
service obligations. Though the various 
indicators of geod _ service, 
prompt telephone 


such as 
installations, speed, 
quality, dependability, and many others, 
are positive markers along our course, 
there is a human element in the rendi- 
tion of good telephone service which 
cannot be measured, but which, never- 
theless, is real and of the highest im- 
portance. This may well be termed 
the ‘tone’ of the service—the zeal and 
interest with which the needs and re- 
quests of every customer are met. 
Our men and women honestly and 
intelligently desire to make every trans- 
action with a customer an eminently 
satisfactory contact, handled in the 
spirit the customer would most desire. 
It is fundamental in the successful 
conduct of our business that the prin- 
ciples of fair treatment, 
essential to 


which are so 
mutuality of 
should be part and parcel of the daily 
administration of all of our operations. 


interest, 


The relationship of company to cus- 
tomer, to security owner, and the rela- 
tionship of our own personnel, one 
with another, are of the highest im- 
portance, not only in meeting our in- 
herent responsibilities, but in the de- 
velopment and the progress of the busi- 
ness. They are all interdependent, and 
cemmon justice requires that fair treat- 
ment obtain in and between each of 
these relationships.” 

vy 
Recent Prices of 


Telephone Securities 


(These quotations as of February 13, 
1937, are supplied hy Telephone Securities 
Corp., 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il.) 

TELEPHONE BONDS 
Bid Asked 

American Utilities Service Corp., 
Oi Dadescaccveas aces endsceen 84% 87% 
Ashland RP . ase 


eer Teer ee 102% 
Assoc iatea Public Utilities Corp., 

| Serre 78 81 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. 

NG Rel RES ei 104 106% 
Associated Te lephone_ & Tele- 

graph Co., 5%s, 1955.......... 88 91 
British Columbia ‘Selephous Co., 

ik Met ene cen cn asekscgedgeee< 107 108 
California Water & Telephone 

Se i Re reer ee 103 104% 
Ce ntral Electric & Telephone 

eS 0 eer eer 101 104 
Central Iowa Telephone Co., 

ee ara ere 100% 
Central ‘Telephone Co. of Dela- 

a a 0 eee 13% 16% 
Citizens Inde pe ai ‘nt Telephone 

in MAM, Bh cv. schccndxssanen 102% 104% 
Commonwealth Tele »phone Co. of 

Pennsylvania, 5's, 1945..... 97% 100 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 

WeemOOenem, GO, B9GG. ccccccccces 98% 100 
Community Telephone Co., in- 

Ce Wk sco ces eens flat 42 451% 


Bid Asked 


Cumberland Valley Telephone 


Oe eee 100 103 
Cumberland Valley Telephone 

Co., general 5s, 1966.......... 98% ., 
Florida Telephone Corp.,6s, 1945. 92 95 
Florida Telephone Corp., 6s, 1954, 

eee 68 
Gary & Co., Theodore, 6% in- 

come notes $5 PAF... cccccccce 3% 4\4 


Home Telephone & ‘Telegraph 
Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., 5%s, 





Cr eee re. ee eee 104% 105% 
Home Telephone & Tele -graph P 

Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., 6s, 

D0 thigs <45)96¢ 64ninenaceete 104% 106 
Indiana Assoc ic ited Telephone 

Co., 4%s a a eRe 05 106% 
Indiana ‘ntral Tele phone Co., 

ee Se saco%sconwekh keen 871, 9 
Illinois ¢ ‘ommunities Telephone 

Tks Ck MiNosesenensedssenceks 84 
Illinois C ommerc ial Telephone 

SS ae 102 103% 
Iliinois Commercial Tele -phone “d 

oe Slee ..102 104 
Inland Telephone Co., 6s, 1948... 9614 98% 


Interstate Telephone Co. 





Idaho, 5s, 1961........ oe 1044 
Interstate Tele phone & 

graph Co., 54 re ae 001 
Investors Tele shone Co., 3s, 63 
Iowa Illinois Telephone Co., 5 

DEN .@cbavendacesaceuewe e° 71 
Jamestown Telephone ( ‘orp., 5s, 

195 PUTT eT. Tee i ° — 
aes Telephone Co., 6s, 193 D.. FF 
Keystone Telephone Co. of Phil- 

adelphia. 54es, 1955............102% 104% 
Keystone Telephone Co. of Phil- F 

adelphia, eer 102% 10414 
LaCrosse Telephone Co., 5s, 

CFE SRR eee eee 
Lexington penne Co 6s 


1944 . —_ weee eee 101% 1041 
Lorain Telephone Co., 5s. 1958..103%4 105% 
Michigan Associated Tele phone 

is Oh Beebe as . 
Middle States Tele phone Co. of 


ESERIES, GH, TOET.<ovccvcccess 102% 104% 
Middlewestern Telephone Co., 

os So i ee sace 88% 9 
Missouri relephone Co 414 

Sees. canewe chneeveasees 101 10 
Mount Vernon Telephone Co 

Se PP ee 102} 
Ohio Associated elephone Co., 

OS eee eee ....101% 103% 
Ohio Central Telephone Co., 6s, 

cedes cuss chante cee Pew Came 98 100 


— Te ‘lephone Service Co., 6s, 
_. , Peer ers ear rr 


Pe aaaaeii inia 


4s, rrr Tere 104% 106% 
Pike County Telephone Co., 6s, 

Dt tsveatadetnasbinantnbans flat 41 
Platte Valle y Telephone Corp 

ee Serr ert ee ee 100 


San Ange lo Telephone Co., 5s, 
PD adnkdnncdsaeapeadhee checkers 102 +104 
Santa Bar bara. Telephone Co., 
Ss are 
Southwestern 
phone Co., 5s 1961, domi temcm alas 102 104 
Southwestern States 


102% 104% 


3 Oe erry een 77 
Southwestern States Teley shone 
Co. 6s, . Src rr Pe sere 381 713 
Standard Public Service Co., 6s 7 
PS a Free 7 73 


Telephone Bond & Share Co., 5s, 
19 


Te lephone Service Co. of Ohio, 

SS rer reer ere 88% 90 
Tri-County Telephone Co., 4%s, 

Pr Sree eer ee 
United Telephone Co. of Dela- 

we eee 91 95 
United Telephone & Telegraph 

oe SS Eee ee 99% 102% 
United Tele a? & Telegraph 

Co. rt” 100 103 
Ww abash Tele phone Co., 4%s, 


RE Kia in eS on ee Obs oe 105 
w arren Ohio Telephone Co., 6s, 
aie CaldangshsOecdeeUroaseeVebe 100% 103 
West Coast Telephone Co 5s, 
DE +e¢kb tees Seta cane ovaknas 98% 101 
Western Light & Telephone Co., 
CR. Sv ccuseteedenestieesisuns 101% 103% 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


Bid Asked 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 


8 RR rar eee 24% 26% 
Assoc iate sd ‘Te le phone | & Tele- 

eramh Co.. TH Bribs.. «eccse 57 60 
Associated Te le phone & Tele- fs 

Ue SE EF re 5 Ai 
Associated Telephone & Tele- - 

graph Co., $4 cumulative...... 4% 17% 


Associated Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., class ‘‘A’’ cumula- 

MN ih readats 644see ou eeeesah ned 7 9 
California Water & Telephone 


Co., 6% 254 


Gee Wil c+ cccbecvnedban 23 “0” 
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Bid Asked 
Electric & Telephone 
DU stibnctadsncanssaeap 34% 37 
Community 


Central 
Co., 


Telephone Co., 2 


cumulative, no par............ 6 9 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 

Wisconsin 6%, $100 par........ 97 99% 
Continental Telephone Co., 7% 

OE PR Fa PERE 95 9816 
Continental Telephone Co., 64%% 

DS ccrthnabhtovedhtevmascudae 94 97 
Empire Telephone Co., 6% cu- 

mulative, class “‘A’’ $25 par.. 19 21% 
Florida Telephone Corp., cumu- 

iotheG, BOE Mis sccdedscwcsnnss 31 
Gary & Co., Theodore, first, $1.60 

OOM, sa tasndabeye ees tess iereeén 3 4% 
General Allied Telephone Corp. 

6 COMVOTCIDIS cocccccoccsceces 100 103 


Telephone & Telegraph 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., 7% 
TO WP ovissccncccnéasccsgeses Gee CE 


Home 
Co 


nos Commercial Telephone 

( RN 2 A ee 7 97 
Inte state Telephone 2 Tele - 

graph Co., first pfd. 6% pfd. 55 
Jamestown. Selschene © orp., 5% 

cumulative, $100 par ‘‘A’ +. .100 
Jam estown Telephone Corp. par- 

ticipating pfd. $100 par....... 100 
Keystone Telephone Corp. $4 

cumulative. no par............ 24 27% 
LaCrosse Telephone Co. 6%, 

SOD Me cen sewbowereaseccéiaass 96 100 
Lexington Telephone Co. 6% 

DI pdaduhaneinerebanscoeerees 85 89 
Lorain Telephone Co. 6% cumu- 

OR 95 
Middle States Telephone Co. of 

a rae ee oa ae 93 
Mount Vernon Telephone Co. 7% 

cumulative, $100 par........... 90 

Northern Ohio Telephone 7% cu- 

RE cetvksawnkaséeen , 102% 105% 
Ohio Central Telephone Co. 7% 

DR  asnsdnacesesesseateanecned 25 


Bid Asked 
Ohio Service Holding Corp. $5 
SE Fee ere 40% 43% 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 7% 
nee.  sakasendaacess 109% 112% 
Pe a Telephone Corp 
ee I vn 660000040086 110% 113% 
Rochester Telephone Corp. 64% 
PTT rere 111% 114% 
nat Southwest Telephone Co 
Sreebesheis be heswebones ewes 314 6% 


first 060gp600se Po RANER OT One +408 58 61 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., $3 

TE 0406906008006 065600068606% 27% 30 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., 

participating pfd. .......-..-. 23 
Union Telephone Co., $1.70 pfd 

a eee 6% 9 
United Telephone Co. of Dela- 

 ) et oe Orr eee 95 
Warren Ohio Telephone Co., 7%, 

2 ine ee 40 44 
West Coast Telephone Co., 6%, 

| errr eee 23 25% 
Western Light & Telephone Co., 

ck ee eS LE eee 23% 25% 


COMMON STOCKS 


Central Electric & Telephone 

RR ee a eee 2% 3 
Empire Telephone Co............ 7 9% 
Florida Telephone Corp.......... 5% 
Home Telephone & Telegraph 


Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., $50 
WEP 20k.0 60509784665 60S 56 0 8tenes 65 70 


Mr cedisasstbenuweeasess 00846566 20 24 
Middlewestern Telephone Co.... 3% 5 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co.... 59 - 
Peninsular Telephone Co........ 29 31% 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., 

ee eae »s 7% 
Te - euane Investment Corp., no 

codbb bbe seneteeeseennoes ones 49 








Activities of 
Commissions and Courts 


Illinois Utilities Sales 


Tax Unconstitutional 

The state 3 per cent public utilities 
sales tax was held unconstitutional by 
the Illinois Supreme Court on February 
12, a ruling which will deprive the state 
government of about $500,000 a month 
for relief purposes. 

The opinion of the state high court 
was unanimous, invalidating the act be- 
cause it exempted sales of gas, water 
and electricity for industrial use. The 
court held that the exception made the 
entire act unconstitutional. 

Enacted in 1935 to provide additional 
revenue to meet the unemployment cri- 
sis, the act has brought in more than 
$6,000,000 a year to the state, some of 
which was paid under protest and held 
by the state in a separate fund pending 
the state supreme court decision. It is 
expected that this money will be re- 
turned to the utilities if a rehearing is 
denied by the high court. 

There is now more than $3,000,000 
held in escrow. About $2,500,000 of this 
was paid in by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. In Springfield it was not be- 
lieved likely that companies which did 
not pay under protest will have much 
chance of recovering the taxes already 
collected. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1937 


Although the case was brought before 
the state supreme court by the city of 


Chicago and several other municipali- | 


ties owning and operating utilities, the 
ruling applies to all privately-owned util- 
ities. The court ruled against the cities, 
which argued they were exempt from 
the act, and then threw out the entire 
act as unconstitutional. 


As a result of the court’s ruling it is 
believed in Springfield that the Horner | 


administration will sponsor a proposal 
in the legislature which will enact a new 
public utility sales tax law without the 
exemptions of the present act. Those 
exemptions were adopted by the 1935 
legislature as a compromise to permit 
the passage of the act. Another opinion 
is that the present general sales tax 
will be raised to 4 cents from 3 cents, 


with no tax on sales of public utilities. ° 


The utilities tax law was before the 
state supreme court last year on a suit 
brought by the Illinois Bell company, 
but the question of constitutionality was 
not raised. The company contended it 
should be exempted from the tax on its 
sales to ‘industrial” consumers the same 
as other utilities when the state insisted 
on collecting the tax on the concern’s 
entire revenues. 

The court held last October that the 
telephone company should be exempt on 
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Cook Unprotected 
Pole Cable Terminal 








Exclusive patented features, top qual- 
ity materials and expert craftsmanship 
are combined in this terminal to give 
you unusual results:— 


@ Ease of installation. 

@ Perfect termination of cable. 
@ High-grade insulation. 

@ Accessability for drops. 


@ Tightness against weather 
and dirt. 


Cook Electric Co. 
2700 Southport Ave. 


Chicago 
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the “industrial” business. Although it 
has not finally been determined what 
proportion of its business is “industrial,”’ 
it is estimated that the exemption would 


save the company $300,000 a year. 
vy 
Wisconsin High Court 


Holds Ordinance Void 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court, in a 
recent ruling, reversed the appellate 
court and sustained the ruling of the 
first court of jurisdiction in the case of 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. vs. city of 
Milwaukee (270 N. W. 336) which held 
an ordinance void that required the 
company, as a condition for securing a 
permit to open certain street pave- 
ments, to pay the sum of $6,855, alleged 
to be due for special assessments on 
abutting real estate. The ordinance 
provided for the cancellation of such as- 
sessments, upon receipt of the sum stip- 
ulated from the telephone company. 
The fee was paid under protest and 
duress. 

The supreme court held that under 
the statutes of the state, giving the 
utilities the right to use streets and 
highways, a city may impose only rea- 
sonable rules and regulations as a con- 
dition of permitting the use of its 
streets by a utility. The reasonable 
regulations are only such as are refer- 


able to and within the limits of its po- 
lice power. The validity of a legislative 
police regulation depends upon whether 
the ends sought and the means to such 
ends are appropriate. 

Excerpts from the high court’s ruling 
follow: 

“An analysis of the ordinance in ques- 
tion discloses that there is here no 
reasonable relationship between the 
ends or objects, which could be lawfully 
sought by regulation in that respect, 
and the means which were adopted to 
that end. As the right of the plaintiff 
to occupy the streets affected was de- 
rived entirely from the state, the object 
of a municipal ‘regulation’ pertaining to 
a necessary opening of a street must re- 
late to the restoration thereof to its for- 
mer condition. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that 
neither the ordinance’s requirement that 
the utility must pay the balance due on 
any special assessment levied against 
the abutting real estate for street pave- 
ment or resurfacing, nor the provision 
therein for crediting the amount so paid 
to such unpaid special assessment and 
than cancelling it, has any legitimate 
relation to any of the lawful objects of 
such a regulation. If it had been con- 
templated that the amount thus re- 
quired to be paid would represent the 
damages sustained by an abutting prop- 





erty owner, it could be recoverable only 
by the owner who was damaged. ..., 

The city’s contention that the ordi- 
nance in question provides a method 
whereby it can waive the alleged ab. 
solute right conferred upon it by Ch, 
269, L. 1915, to refuse (if the three 
months’ written notice was given by it 
to a utility as provided in that chapter) 
to permit the opening of the pavement 
by a public utility for the purpose of 
laying any new equipment thereon, can 
not be sustained. In such matters a 
municipality cannot exact a fee which 
is obviously imposed solely as a rey- 
enue measure..... 

Inasmuch as the ordinance was void 
for the reasons stated, the issue as to 
whether timely or sufficient written no- 
tice was given by the city to the utility 
in compliance with the ordinance, was 
entirely immaterial. Regardless of 
whatever was done, or could have been 
proven by the city in that respect upon 
a new trial, the plaintiff was entitled, 
upon the undisputed facts, to recover, 
as a matter of law, the money which it 
had paid to the city under protest.” 


vv 
Extra Handset Charge 


Reduced in Mississippi 


The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has been ordered by the Mis- 





One Rotating 
Element 
Only 


NO BRUSHES 
RIGID 
COMPACT 


Nothing to Cause Radio 
Interference 
Designed for Exchanges 
Up to 1,500 Subscribers. 
Output — 80 volts, 19 
cycles, 15 watts. 
Close voltage regulation. 


ing”’. 


Cost. 


6161 South State St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


101 Park Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 





HOLTZER-CABOT 
MAGNETO RINGING SET 






Provides “Audible Ring- 
Minimum Maintenance 


Other and Larger Ring: 
ing Sets Available. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE HOLTZER -CABOT 
ELECTRIC Co. 


125 AMORY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


112 South 16th Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 








Discusses the entire industry! 


COMMUNICATION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Professor of Communication Engineering, 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical 
communication as related to the usages of modern 
communication systems. This book presents not only 





TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Telephone Wabash 8604 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ELECTRICAL 


Oregon State College 


theory but a discussion of 
the entire industry. Although 
not highly mathematical, the 
treatment is exact, up-to- 
date, and in accord with 
the highest engineering 
standards. The communi- 
cation engineer will find 
this book a valuable addi- 
tion to his working refer- 
ence library. 
448 Pages 6 by 9 
$5.00 
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sissippi Railroad Commission to reduce 
its extra monthly charge for handset 
telephones to 15 cents per month for a 
continuous period of 24 months, after 
which the charge is to be eliminated. 
Present subscribers who have paid a 
total of as much as $3.60 for such in- 
struments for a consecutive period ended 
with February, 1937, will no longer be 
required to make any extra payment. 

This reduction was the result of a 
series of conferences between members 
of the state commission and executives 
of the telephone company. 


vv 
Judgment for Service 


Denial on Fire Call 


A $1,681 judgment against the Urban 
Telephone Co., Clintonville, Wis., for its 
refusal to accept a call for help from 
Fred Boldig, Shawano county mill oper- 
ator, when his sawmill was on fire was 
upheld on January 13 by the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court. 

The operator of the Urban company 
refused to place a call from Mr. Boldig’s 
telephone to Bowler, 4% miles away, 
April 10, 1935, claiming that he was a 
delinquent subscriber. As a result there 
was a delay in summoning the Bowler 
fire department. Mr. Boldig admitted 
he was in default to the telephone com- 
peny before April 8 but contended he 
was paid in advance at the time of the 
fre. He sued for $3,000 in the Sha- 
wano county court. 


vy 
Commission Rulings and 


Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

January 28: Application filed with the 
Telephone Division by Southwestern 
3ell Telephone Co. and the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. request- 
ing permission to supplement existing 
facilities between Shreveport, La., and 
Longview, Mineola, Texas. 

February 12: Asa result of a series of 
conferences between the Telephone 
Division and officials of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., the Ches- 
apeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
3altimore City, and the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia 
tariffs filed to become effective Febru- 
iry 13, 1937, providing reductions in 
rates for interzone telephone messages 
between the Washington, D. C., metro- 
politan area and certain nearby points 
in Maryland and Virginia. By these 
tariffs the Washington local service 
area is extended to include the follow- 
ing points in Maryland: Rockville, Ber- 
wyn, Bradley (Montgomery county), 
Capitol Heights, Greenwood, Hillside, 
Hyattsville, Kensington, Marlboro, and 
Silver Spring; and the following points 
in Virginia: Alexandria, Clarendon, 
Falls Church, Jackson, Ridge and Wal- 
hut. 

It is estimated that the savings to the 
public resulting from the _ revised 
schedules of message rates will ap- 
proximate $62,000 per annum. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1937 


February 15: Oral arguments before 
commission en blanc on applications for 
orders to authorize the following appli- 
cants to hold positions with more than 
one carrier subject to the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934: 

Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Group: 
D. M. Arnette, H. J. Barber, Lulu M. 
Gerkins, and B. L. Kilgour, Jr. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Group: H. D. Pillsbury, N. R. Powley, 
C. E. Fleager, C. S. Cassassa, F. J. 
Reagan, M. R. Sullivan, and H. K. 
Taylor. 

Southwestern Bell Group: Albert B. 
Elias, Harry D. McBride, and Albert C. 
Stannard. 

Northwestern Bell Group: Frank 
Bracelin, H. G. Conger, R. B. Johnson, 
A. A. Lowman, and Frank E. Randall. 

February 18: Further hearing before 


an examiner on joint petition for ap- | 


proval of purchase by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of the Campbell 
Telephone Co., Campbell, Calif. 

March 2: Hearing in Detroit, Mich., 
before an examiner to determine wheth- 
er the Bell has a controlling interest in 
the Tri-County Telephone Co., South 
Haven, Mich. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

February 17: Hearing in Springfield 
ou joint application of the Central Illi- 
nois Public Service Co. and the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. for approval of lease 
by the former to the latter of certain 
premises at 6th and Adams streets in 
the city of Springfield. 


New Jersey Public Utilities 
Commission 
February 11: Following conferences 
with officials of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co., 
that the extra monthly charge for hand- 
set telephones will be reduced to 10 
cents from 15 cents for the balance of 
this year. 


tinued by the company. 


Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission 
February 16: Nicollet County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of St. Peter 
ordered that effective March 1 it reduce 
its present extra charge of 25 cents 





On January 1, 1938, the extra | 
monthly charge will be entirely discon- | 
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Telephone Cable... Paper Insulated 
and Leaded 


commission announced | 


OEBLING makes available a 
wide variety of electrical wires 
and cables to meet practically every 
telephone and telegraph need. In 
addition to those shown, Roebling 
makes:— Parallel Telephone Wire 
..- Rubber Insulated and Braided, 
Bare Copper and Bronze Wire, 
Bare Galvanized Steel Wire, Gal- 
vanized Steel Strand. 


monthly for handsets to 15 cents, such | 


charge to continue until subscriber has 
paid it for 24 months at any one or more 
exchanges of the company, provided 
there has not been a break in the con- 
tinuity of the handset usage for more 
than four consecutive months. 


Mississippi Railroad Commission 

February 3: The commission ordered 
the Southern Bell 
graph Co. to reduce its extra charge for 
handset telephones to 15 cents a month 
for a continuous period of 24 months. 


Telephone & Tele- | 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Branches in other cities 





| Telephone Switchboard Cable.... 


Silk and Cotton Insulated and Leaded 


Subscribers who have already paid $3.60 | 
or more for a consecutive period will no | 


longer be required to pay the extra 
monthly charge for such instruments. 


Virginia State Corporation 
Commission 


March 4: Hearing on complaints of 


inadequate service by the Bedford and 


Campbell County Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Forrest, was continued to this 
date from January 29. The commission 
was informed that subscribers of the 
company expect to buy up the assets. 
R. C. Gleason, of Forest, Va., spoke for 
the petitioners, and G. C. Boyer repre- 
sented the Commonwealth. 





Twisted Pair Telephone Wire... 
Rubber Insulated and Braided. 


FR 
ONLY A FINE PRODUCT MAY 





BEAR THE NAME ROEBLING 
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Telephone Prospects and Problems in Nebraska 


(Continued from page 16) 

policy he advised other managers to 
adopt. He said he told them that 
electrification means higher rates 
for farm telephone service, and this 
fact should be made plain to the 
farmers who are signing for electric 
service. He said he felt sure the 
members of the railway commission 
recognize the problem and that they 
will help work it out. 

In his travels about the state, Pres- 
ident McGregor said, he had noticed 
that a number of farm lines, on 
which service had been discontinued 
because the drought had robbed 
farmers of their ability to buy serv- 
ice at any price, were not being 
looked after. He warned company 
managers that deferred maintenance 
was piling up, and that when the 
time came for taking care of replace- 
ments, this would cost dearly, be- 
cause prices are going up. 

Living costs are increasing; and 
this will, in time, call for a revision 
of salary and wage scales of com- 
panies, or their workers will seek 
other employment. He said he had 
been compelled to cut his wage sched- 
ule when the depression pressure be- 
came too great, and revenues had 
not increased sufficiently since then 
to make it possible to restore the 
cuts. This will also prove to be a 
factor in forcing higher rates. 

A call of hands resulted in nine 
indicating they had increased the 
number of subscribers on their lists 
the past year, while six showed de- 
creases. Mr. McGregor said that 
visits to conventions in other states 
had indicated that high as taxes are 
in Nebraska, there are other states 
which have higher taxes and more 
forms of taxation. 

In concluding his address, Presi- 
dent McGregor said he would ask the 
directors to take up the question of 
changing the date of the annual con- 
vention from February, which has 
been the rule for many years, to 
May or June. Most managers are 
busy the first six weeks of the year 
and weather conditions are gener- 
ally unfavorable in February. 


Future of Industry 
Depends on Crops 

Representatives of the smaller 
companies attending the convention 
reported that little or no progress 
resulted from efforts to secure the 
return to the list of patrons of those 
who had been forced to discontinue 
Service during the depression. This 
is particularly true of the farmers 
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and the town subscribers who main- 
tain service largely because of access 
to farms in which they are interested 
either financially or by reason of re- 
lationship to occupants. 

Very few of the companies of this 
type earned any dividends and a num- 
ber are still operating in the red. In 
a number of instances long-time cred- 
its have been extended farm-owners 
living on their own acres and who 
feel a great need for service. Ac- 
counts receivable have been mount- 
ing with most companies over a pe- 
riod of years because of this practice. 

Few of the small companies have 
the personnel or the time to make 
organized drives for new business 
which the larger companies have used 
to increase their station numbers. In 
many cases the field is limited to 
those who cannot afford telephones 
because of the continued dry years. 

Only a few of the companies main- 
tain emergency rate schedules, lower 
than those in effect prior to 1930 and 
1931. Those which tried this out as 
a means of getting back lost sub- 
scribers or retaining non-paying 
farmers on their lists, report the ex- 
periment a failure. They say that if 
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Crapo Galvanized Steel 
Strand is first choice of 
leading utilities both for 
guying and for messen- 
er cable. Photo from 

eoples Telephone Co., 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 

























Lower Maintenance Costs 


Crapo Galvanized Telephone Wire and Steel Strand 
can be spliced and served without injury to the 
galvanizing. The heavy, uniform, pure zinc coating, 
_ applied by the @rapo Patented Process, is so 
adherent and so ductile that it defies sharp bend- 
ing and twisting. This insures corrosion-resisting 
joints, adds to the life of the wire and actually 
reduces maintenance costs .... Specify genu- 
ine @rapo Galvanized Steel Strand and 
Telephone Wire for all new and replace- 
ment work! They more than meet the most 
rigid specifications. .... 


a farmer does not have the money to 
pay the low rate in effect in the state 
on rural stations, he does not have 
the money to buy service at any rate. 
Hence the necessity of marking time 
and hoping that this year and the 
next will bring the good crops neces- 
sary to get back this lost business. 
Annual reports of companies on file 
with the state railway commission 
show that only a few of them gained 
subscribers, and in each case the 
number was small. In most cases 
actual losses were reported. Depre- 
ciation reserves have melted away 
wholly or in part with a large num- 
ber of these companies, and many are 
hard put to keep lines in service con- 


dition. Many feel they can spare no 
money to maintain unproductive 
lines. 


Sectional Conferences 
of the Convention 


In those sections where a wheat 
crop was garnered last summer, con- 
ditions have been improved, but the 
almost total failure of the corn corp 
later wiped out many gains recorded 
earlier in the year. 

The holding of sectional confer- 
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Rates for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
in this section 


furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. 1.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg., New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











CORDS AND WIRE 





Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago— Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords, Flame-proof Jumper 
Wire, Switchboard Wire, Interior Tele- 
phone Wire. W. L. Runzel, President, 
has devoted over 40 years to the mak- 
ing of fine telephone cords. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 











International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 











H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B. + Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
dar Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 
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ences, timed to permit attendance at 
most of the sessions, was apparently 
a popular feature of the program. 
Otto Fuerst presided as chairman 
over the plant conference, R. S. 
Brewster and Paul F. Bunce over 
the traffic conference, Frank G. Hart- 
zell over the commercial conference, 
and I. J. Devoe over accounting. 

Each conference was devoted to 
problems connected with a particular 
branch of telephone work, and the 
discussions ranged widely over meth- 
ods and practices in use and an ex- 
change of ideas with respect to these. 

At the commercial conference, 
Verne Bellows of the Hunt group of 
companies, presented the questions 
of directory advertising and publi- 
cations, and discussions were led by 
George Salisbury of Bancroft and 
Neil Schreck of Bertrand. How to 
make directories profitable and how 
they can be made more valuable to 
subscribers were matters discussed, 
along with the question of proper 
business classification. 

Mr. Devoe had the largest audi- 
ences, two sessions being necessary 
to present the complicated questions 
of accounting in connection with the 
social security act. He used a ques- 
tionnaire issued by the federal de- 
partment in charge of enforcement 
of the act as the basis of explaining 
the various classifications of em- 
ployes, distinguishing as between 
casual labor and those for whom a 
setup must be made. 


One question propounded by a 
member was the status of the owner 
of a telephone company who was also 
a farmer. Mr. Devoe replied that he 
must list those employed in his tele- 
phone operations but that, as farm 
labor was exempt, no farm employe 
whose work did not also embrace la- 
bor for the telephone company was 
tc be accounted for. It is immaterial 
whether an employe has other work. 
He said that anyone collecting for 
the company on a percentage basis 
is an employe, because the company 
direets his activities. 

On the question of what to do with 
prize awards offered in sales cam- 
paigns, Mr. Devoe said the depart- 
ment ruled that where these are in 
the form of cash they must be re- 
turned as wages paid. Where they 
are in another form, the cash value 
of these prizes must be returned as 
wages earned. If a farmer does cas- 
ual labor for the company the amount 
paid him must be accounted for, the 
fact that as a farmer he is in an ex- 
empt class being immaterial. 

Mr. Devoe said that where a tele- 
phone company employs a person to 
do work not connected with tele- 





phone operations there is no tax lia- 
bility. He said the test in every one 
of the numerous cases in which per- 
sons are employed by a company for 
services of a casual nature, is wheth- 
er the labor is in connection with 
telephone operation, and that the re- 
lation of employer and employe is de- 
terminable by the fact whether the 
former was controlling or directing 
the manner of the work. 

On another question in which con- 
siderable interest was manifested, 
the answer was that payments to an 
employe of so-called sick wages or 
sick benefits constitute taxable wages 
as defined by the act, unless they are 
paid out of a fund maintained in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of a 
workmen’s compensation law, in 
which case they are not “wages” as 
they do not constitute remuneration 
for employment. It is immaterial 
whether the injuries were received in 
the furtherance of the company’s 
business or while the employe was 
engaged in his own pursuits. 


The Changing World as 
Seen by Henry J. Allen 


The high spot in the entertainment 
portion of the convention program 
was the address of Henry J. Allen, 
editor of the Topeka State Journal, 
former U. S. senator and governor 
of Kansas. He was presented by 
John H. Agee, of Lincoln, executive 
vice-president of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. 
Mr. Agee has had a long acquaint- 
ance with the speaker and introduced 
him as an old telephone man. 

Senator Allen admitted the im- 
peachment. He said that years ago 
he organized the Emporia Telephone 
Co. and later, with his associates, was 
interested in the organization and 
operation of two other companies. 
And, he added, “we would have all 
gone dead broke if the Bell company 
had not come along and bought the 
properties from us.” 

Mr. Allen’s subject was “The 
Changing World.” The audience 
filled the large dining room of the 
Lincoln Hotel, a number of Lincoln 
business and professional men hav- 
ing been specially invited to hear 
him. He discussed world conditions 
as he had learned of them in recent 
visits to Europe. 

He predicted that Mussolini would 
be the only dictator to die in his bed, 
because he has given the Italian peo- 
ple a better government and a high- 
er standard of living than they had 
ever had; that because Hitler had 
demoralized and impoverished Ger- 
many, his going out was only a mat- 
ter of months, and that the next war 
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Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
_ 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


> 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
and 
Construction Co. 


1031 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


Cc. B. RUSSELL 
Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 


“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service”’ 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 


JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


: 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 


ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organisation, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


8824 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 














would probably be between Japan 
and Russia. 

The speaker sharply criticized the 
proposal of the President to pack 
the U. S. Supreme Court, as he 
termed it, and called upon all voters, 
regardless of politics, to join as citi- 
zens in protesting this method of 
changing the pattern of the govern- 
ment of the country rather than sub- 
mitting it to the people. He said it 
was not judicial reform, but revolu- 
tion. 

He said that the Administration 
had spent billions on relief but not a 
dime to solve the problem of unem- 
ployment. Relief administration has 
made unemployment relief so attrac- 
tive to casual and seasonal labor that 
it was impossible to get those on the 
rolls to take private employment; and 
had given persons, who never had an 
economic status, the status of perma- 
nent unemployment. All skilled labor 
is now employed and, while thou- 
sands are seeking persons for do- 
mestic and casual labor, the govern- 
ment keeps the ones who could fill 
the demand on the relief rolls by 
threatening that once off they cannot 
get back on. 

Senator Allen said that some years 
ago he investigated the dole system 
in England for a newspaper syndi- 
cate, and that as he was leaving Lon- 
don an editorial friend seemed so 
discouraged that he asked him what 
was the trouble. He wanted to know 
how the American would feel if he 
were, as was true just then in Eng- 
land, confronted with a general elec- 
tion on the result of which he felt 
the future of the nation depended, 
and that one-third of the voters were 
on the government payroll. 

“And I laughed at him,” said the 
senator, “and told him I was unable 
to answer the question because such 
a condition could never be created in 
the United States.” 


Resolutions Adopted 

The nominating committee was 
made up of Otto Fuerst of Scotts- 
bluff, Clay Iverson of Belden and C. 
A. Ratcliffe of Benkleman. 

The resolutions committee was 
made up of J. W. Richmond of Wis- 
ner, C. L. Kelly of North Bend, and 
W. S. Wiles of Palmyra. The com- 
mittee reported resolutions, which 
were adopted, commending the work 
of the officers of the association, and 
expressing appreciation of the vari- 











JOHN GC. LARKIN & COMPANY 


Consul 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Professional Service to 
Tteghene Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 

















Baker, Walsh & Company 


ESTABLISHED 1921 
Specialists in Telephone Financing 


CHICAGO 


29 So. La Salle St. Tel. Randolph 4553 











Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


* 
Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 

telephone companies 


Inquiries invited 


ENGINEERING 


Construction 
Appraisals 
Audits 
Accounting 

















REORGANIZATION AND 
REFINANCING CONSULTANTS 


UTILITY ENGINEERING AND 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


1900 West 43rd Street. 
Kansas City, Kansas 














ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 





TELEPHONE BLDG. 
CITIZENS TRUST BLDG. 
135 S. SECOND ST. 


FT. WAYNE, IND. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Kellogg No. 301 E 500 ohm line drops 


and jacks 10 per strip @ ......... $16.00 
Kellogg No. 3A 160 ohm line drops and - 
jacks per strip of 6 @...ccccccccvees 25 


Western Elec. No. 22C Shutter type line 
drops and jacks 5 per strip @...... 8.75 
Western Elec. No. 2C Ball type 80 ohm 


line drops and jacks 5 per strip @... 6.00 | 


Kellogg No. 2696 4-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 
ohm Bdg. compact type wall sets.... 
Western Elec. No. 317 5-bar 1000-1600 or 
2500 ohm Bdg. compact wall sets with 
47 Gen. and external post line connec- 
tions @ 
Kellogg No. 84 desk set with Kellogg 
Trans. & Rec. complete with New 
cabinet 3-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm 
ringer inside connection signal set 
$9.50—4-bar $10.00—5-bar @......... 11.25 
Western Elec. No. 20 desk set with W. E 
Trans. & Rec. Complete with New 
cabinet No. 315 3-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 
ohm ringer inside connection signal 
set @ $9.75—4-bar $10.50—5-bar @... 11.50 
Kellogg New Grabaphones with New 
cabinet inside connection 3-bar 1000- 
1600 or 2500 ohm signal set @ $12.25— 
—4-bar $12.75—5-bar @ ‘ 
Kellogg Grabaphone No. 115 Stand & No 
11 Grabaphone complete less signal set 
snow ken tarede kde cemnrexees 0v000 7.25 
Stromberg Carlson No. 896 
ohm ringer compacts @ 
Western Elec. No. 21 W 1 M. F. 
GOOMETO .Qieccccvecevescacesccasecseses -35 





Monarch desk set complete with 3-bar 
1000-1600 or 2500 ohm ringer inside 
connection signal set @.............. 7.85 

REBUILT es - Rete co. 

Not 


1940 West 21st — ‘Pilsen Sta. 
hicago, Ill. 











TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 











RECONDITIONED 
P. B. X. 
SWITCHBOARDS 


CORDLESS 
Kellogg lamp type 
CORD 


Kellogg 10 to 100 lines 
S. C. Co. 10 to 100 lines 
W. E. Co. 10 to 30 lines 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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NEW STYLE STEWART 
CABLE TESTERS 
With balanced coil. 
shorts, crosses, grounds and 
wet spots: «iso tone circuit 


$54.00 = 


trial. 
FOR SALE 


Locates 





oruwane BROS. 
Ottawa, Til. 




















FOR SALE—Combined drops and jacks, 
American Burns Express, Sw.-Am. Dean, 
Red Ball, Monarch, $1.00 to $1.50. E. S. 
M. Co., Box 645, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


FOR SALE 


\s removed from plant on 
account of! 


equipment change. 90 hotel 
sets $3.50 each, 35 desk sets $5.50 each. 
American Elec., C. B., dial-equipped, har- 
monic ringers. Prattsburg Home Tel. Co., 
Prattsburg, N. Y 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced telephone col- 
lector and solicitor; 3,000 local, 1,000 rural 
subscribers in Middle West. State experi- 
ence and references in first letter. Address 
8599, care of TELEPHONY. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION DESIRED by telephone 
engineer with executive experience, aged 
38, college graduate, now employed in tele- 
phone engineering with 14 years’ experi- 
ence. Address 8564, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Enmployment in telephone 
field. Ten years’ experience in construc- 
tion, switchboard maintenance, cable splic- 
ing and general trouble shooting. Can 
furnish reference. Address 8583, care of 
TELEPHONY 





POSITION WANTED! As manager 
and repairman of magneto telephone sys- 
tem. Am fully qualified and can build up 





business. Write Box 721, Chico, Calif. 
POSITION WANTED—By = switch- 


board man and wife operator, care of bat- 
tery charging equipment, etc. Marion 
Ford, 1332 Meyer St., Augusta, Ga. 





POSITION WANTED by Ist class | 
Cableman, 20 years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent; or would accept 
job as manager of exchange. Address 
8580, care of TELEPHONY. 





| ous courtesies accorded members. 
Special mention was made of the 
sound pictures program given by the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which included a pictorial story of 
the part telephony plays in perfect- 
ing broadcasting, and of the demon- 
|stration given by the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. of delayed speech, 
supplied by a _ special equipment 
brought to Lincoln for the purpose. 
The following resolution with re- 
spect to the death of President F. B. 
MacKinnon of the United States In- 





dependent Telephone Association, 
was adopted: 
“Whereas, Divine Providence has 


seen fit to remove from the bosom 


of his family and from the midst 
of his friends and business associ- 
ates, Frederick Benjamin MacKin- 


non, president of the United States 
Independent Telephone association; 

“Be It Resolved, That the Nebras- 
ka Telephone Association now con- 
vening in its 38th annual session at 
Lincoln, expresses at this time the 
|sincere sorrow felt at the loss of a 
true friend and counselor.” 

A copy of the resolution was di- 
rected sent to the family of Mr. 
MacKinnon and spread at large in 
association minutes. 

The convention closed Wednesday 
evening, February 10, with a turkey 
| dinner attended by over 200 persons. 
| Following the dinner a musical pro- 
| gram of unusual merit was presented 
through the courtesy of the Central 
States Broadcasting Co., which sup- 
| plied broadcasting of the program. 
Lyle DeMoss officiated as master of 
|ceremonies and presented artists 
from Stations KFAB and KFOR, lo- 
cated at Lincoln. A dance followed 
| the entertainment. 


vv 
‘Farmers Suffer More 
When Homes Take Fire 


Thanks to their superior fire-fighting 
| facilities, city folks have 15 times as 
| good a chance of saving their property 
in a fire as those in rural areas, accord- 
ing to Dr. David J. Price, fire and ex- 
plosion specialist of the Federal Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, Washington, 
1D. C. 
| A number of proposals, he states, have 
| been advanced to reduce farm fire losses, 
\.st-ch as the installation of a telephone 
on every farm to permit the immediate 
sounding of the alarm to a central op- 
erator, the organization of fire depart- 
ments in rural communities and a sup- 
| Ply of water on each farm adequate to 
fight a fire. 

Recent studies have emphasized the 
hazards of dust explosions in urban com- 
munities. 
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